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LOST. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVE™IRG Post. 
This tress of hair of her whe died, 
Wakes in my sou! that saddening thri-l, 
That came when Hope her light denied, 
Aud Earth was drear and dark and chill. 
Ob, I had thought that Time would bring 
Nepenthe to my weary breast ;— 
And fing o’er ali Oblivion’s wing, 
And I might be at peace and rest ' 


But Memory’s pale, relentless ghost 
Looks on me with her deathless eyes ; 
And dreams of joy forever jost, 
Have power \ike phantoms still to rise. 
Ah! why are hopes thus given to be 
Bat mockerios to the fainting heart, 
To lure it with their witchery, 
And then furevermore depart? 


Bhe’s gore, and all ie wel! with her. 
She walks the shining realm above ; 
Where sighs no more her bosom «tir 
For her too dark and hapless love. 
And I have ionged and prayed to go 
Across the darkly rolling river, 
Again to meet ber, and to know 
These tears turned into joy forever 
Waynesville, Ohio. 


TB JEW'S CURSE. 


(CONCLUDED. ) 


WRITTEN POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POT, 
BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 


“You may put up the weapon, Esther; our 
visitor, Simeon the Jew, cometh with no hos- 
tile intent. Neither were it otherwise would | 
he prove a very formidable foe, for the weapon 
in thy woman’s hand hath already startled 
him,’’ said Mr. Russell. 

The Jew had, indeed, paused on the thres- 
hold at the sight of the matron, but he now 
stepped forward saying, with a glance of in- 
terest toward her, 

“True, I looked not for such a show here, 
yet the day has been when a daughter of my 
race led the people up to battle, even the 
princes of Issachar. Another sealed the vic- 
tory by Kishon with the hammer and the nail. 
And she who bore the name by which thy hus- 
band nameth thee, even Esther, the fair favored, 
broke the bonds of her people, and turned the 


of their captivity.into joy. But we are} 


—fallen!’’ 
Mrs. Russell gazed with a mixture of fear, 
surprise and sorrow upon the quivering fea- 
tures of the man as his sharp tone died away 


_in a mournful kind of wail, but her husband 


é 


4 


» trouble ; 


‘ 


saw in him only a victim of the Divine wrath, 
and spoke accordingly. 

“Yea verily the ‘sin of Judah is written 
with a pen of iron and graven with a diamond,’ 
that the uttermost parts of the earth may 
profit by the lesson. For, thus saith the Lord. 
Because they have forsaken My law which I 
set before them, and have not obeyed My voice, 
neither walked therein. 

‘*Behold I will feed them with wormwood, 
and give them gall to drink. I will scatterthem 
among the heathen, whom neither they nor 
their fathers have known: I will send a sword | 
after them until I have consumed them. 

“T will make Jerusalem a den of dragons, 
and the cities of Judah desolate !’’ 

For a brief space after the deep tone of the 
stern Puritan ceased to vibrate, the Jew stood 
with bent head and abject look, shrinking 
together as if the live flesh beneath his gar- 
ment still quivered at the touch of the burning 
curses denounced upon his people. Then a light 
» flashed up his face, his eyes began to glow and | 
burn with the wonderful brilliancy and power 
peculiar to his race, and lifting himself erect, | 
while liis figure seemed to grow and expand in 
the light of some great hope, he took up the 
burthen of the prophet, and repeated in a voice 
trembling with passionate emotion, | 


‘* Alas! for that day is great—so that there | 
is none like it; it is even the time of Jacob’s | 
but he shall be saved out of it! | 
Therefore, fear thou not, oh, my servant Jacob, 
saith the Lord; neither be thou dismayed, oh | 
Israel; for Jo! I will save thee from afar, and 
thy seed from the land of their captivity; and | 
Jacob shal! return and be in rest, and none | 
shall make him afraid! | 

** All they that devour thee shall be devour- | 
ed; all thy adversaries, 
shall go into captivity ; they that plunder thee | 
shall be a spoil, and all that prey upon thee 
will 1 give for a prey !"’ 





every one of them | 


“Thou hast the words of the sacred Scrip- 
tures on thy tongue, though thou art yet in 


i the spiritual bondage of unbelief!’’ said the 


Puritan, somewhat moved by the Jew's earnest- 
‘*May the Lord cause them to sink deep 
in thy heart.’ 


ness. 


‘Think you that they can sink deeper—or, 
that the Gentile, the son of the strange woman, 
can appreciate them like the children of the 
promise ’’’ said the Jew, the shadow returning | 
over his face, and the habitual sneer to his lips. 
‘*But | came not here to listen to an exposition 
of the law and the prophets. 
to thee on business and alone, 
thee!’ 

With a whispered word or two to her hus- 


| would speak 
if it so please 





4 
4 


; come blaze. 


band with reference to the accommodation and 
comfort of their strange guest, Mrs. Russell 
withdrew to her rest, and the two men sat in 
for Jew seemingly 
intent on drying his wet garments by the wel- 
Finally Mr. Ruasell spoke. 

* So the term of thy darance 
* Yes . 


silence some seconds, the 


is at an end!”’ 
and it is out of favor to thee, I hear— 


|S es 


in consideration of thy representations, that lam , 
| not even this day whipped through their streets 


at the cart’s-tail,’’ returned the visitor rising, 
| his sharp dark features again alive with emo- 

tion. ‘‘Man, thou hast been just! I thank 

thee. When tempted to scorn and contempt 

-again, I will remember thee and be silent, for 

| lo! the bread which I cast upon the waters 
‘ hath been returned to me after many days!" 

The Puritan looked at him with a new and 
sudden interest. 
‘‘Hath thy gratitude then brought thee 

! through the wilderness and the storm, this 
| night, to tell me this? And thou, a Jew!” 

| ‘Yea, a Jew, and the son of a Jew! But I 
| spoke not of gratitude—only justice! Thou 
| hast fulfilled the law of Moses—thou hast not 
| forgotten him who showed thee favor!’’ was 
| the reply. ‘‘Scorned and spit upon by the 
| very children of thy people, should I not mark 
| the exception where I find it?’’ He turned 
| himself to the fire again, and sat with outspread 
| hands enjoying its warmth, apparently forget- 
| ful of everything else. 


His sudden advent, the intense, passionate 


eagerness of his manner—the hour and the , 


| errand had disturbed the staid formality of the 


| Puritan, and he sat and watched the high, thin | 
| features of his guest, as the flickering blaze | 
| threw them into light or shadow, with an in- | 


terest which twelve hours later he would 
| be at loss to explain, and, most likely, ashamed 
| to acknowledge. But the sight of his unfinish- 
oT letter finally aroused him, and rising, he 
said, in a slightly condescending tone, 
“If this be all, Simeon, I think our con- 


| 


| ference is at an end, and I will show thee a | 


| place of rest for the night.”’ 
The Jew turned upon him a look of keen, 
wondering inquiry, in which there was visible 


| vent in these words : 


“Thou wilt give shelter to one of my de- | 


spised race—nnder thy very roof’ See, the 
storm abates—hast thou well considered this 
matter? To one charged with magic and witch- 


thought well of all this?’’ 

‘*For the one crime proved against thee 
thou hast paid the penalty,’’ retarned Mr. Rus- 
sell, with dignity. ‘‘The other tales I heed 


commandments, neither of which permit him 
to turn the stranger from his door.’’ 


“‘Itgs enough!” said the Jew. *‘1 will ane 
thee, and try to forget that perforce I must. 


alone—quite alone ?’’ 


ship sails, which will be right speedily, if this | 
wind holds.’’ 

** Aye, it is of that I would speak. 
sentence of thy rulers that I must leave this 


craft, and I know not what crimes’ Hast thou | 


not; besides, thon should’st know that the 
Christian reverences alike the old and the new 


have not said all—but art thou sure we are | wherewithal to satisfy his hunger, returned 


‘‘Quite—but speak briefly—for I have much | 
writing and other business to do ere our new | 


It is the | 





turn?” asked Mr. Russell, after a few moménts | 
silence. 

“If I return not within a twelve-month, or 
at least twice that time, pay the money over 
to one Jacob Solomons, my kinsman of the 
Dutch settlement at Monhadoes. He knoweth 
my will.” 

Mr. Russell etill remained silent, and the 
Jew, with a slackening of his eager tone in dis- 
appointment and surprise, drew back from the 
gold, saying, 

‘*Dost thou refuse, sir. See, three hun- 
dred ducats besides the Spanish doubloons. 
In all, good four hundred pounds—and for no- 
thing but thy bond !”’ 

‘Is the gold honestly thine, Simeon Le- 
vins ’”’ inquired the Puritan, sternly. ‘*Canst 
thou affirm it on thy oath ?”’ 

‘Yea, upon the law and the Prophets! 
Gained in much peril, but in lawful traffic ;"’ and 
the speaker took up one of the shining pieces 
and drew it fondly across the cuff of his sleeve, 
as he added, ‘‘dost thou grant my prayer— 
under thy written bond of course |’ 

The Puritan counted the money piece by 
| pieoe before he said— 

‘I do; I will guard thy gold as carefully as if 


| for the ravages of fire or war. On these con- 
| ditions thou canst leave it or take it as thou 
| choosest !’’ 

“Tt is enough!" 
| his host, the Jew wrote in a fair, clerkly hand, 
| the bond, which, after a careful perusal, was 


fire, with his hands pressed close upon his 
| ears, where he remained immoveable until the 
voice of Mr. Russell reminded him, somewhat 


the necessity of retiring. 
‘*There is no rest for me,”’ he returned sadly. 


| this visit of mine shou'd be known. I must 
| be back to Qunnipiac, before the rising of the 
| sun brings the prying eyes of mine enemies 
| upon my path. A morsel of the food of which 
thy kind Esther spoke, (the blessing of Jacob 
rest upon her,) ere she went to her rest, 
and the privilege of an hour or two's repose be- 
fore this fire, is all I ask at thy hand.”’ 


_ Mr, Russell felt the wisdom of his caution, 
/ and placing before him with his own handa, 


it were my own, but I will not be answerable , 
_ bay bronght from John, was treasured up care- 


and taking up the pen of | 


_ showed itself—the haughty over-weening pride 
duly signed and sealed by Mr. Russell, and | 
returned to his hands. Then, as if to shut ont | 
the sight and even the clink of his hoarded | 
treasure, as his host dropped it into a deep | 
'leathern pouch, he crouched down over the | 
| a kind of lurking suspicion, and which found 


{ tri 





to his writing. 
It was late in the night ere he sought his | 

rest—and in the morning there was no trace of | 

the nocturnal visit of the Jew. 

A week later, cutting their way through the | 

ice, Master Lumberton and his rich treasure of | 

| souls set sail. The ice was still firm, and they | 


| moment he cowered before this revelation of 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST ¢, 1271. 
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‘*But what if thou should’st never Rie wary which in those days might be 


deemed his by right of wealth and position, 
they began to look upon him as one whose 
hand was already upon the horns of the altar— 
a ror through much tribulation. He was 
not nature a demonstrative man—the 
stermitemets of the faith he had adopted, 
looke@ upon the affections with a jealous eye, 
as the avenues through which the tempter 
might enter in his most seductive form ; and 
though generally just and kind, Mr. Russell was 
not aa indulgent or even genial man in his 
household life. Yet the love was there and the 


‘ pride; all the deeper and more intense for the 


narrow, rigid barriers which faith and duty set 
about them; and it was the fore-reaching of 
this family pride—this desire to see his chil- 
dren @ power in the land, that had tempted him 
to forget the only true basis upon which that 
poweg could be founded. His family felt the 
change in him as they would have felt the 
pressure of some low hanging, sulphurous cloud 
above their home—and the gloom grew deeper 
still, when Rachel married, and John crossed 


, the wilderness to become a student at the 
_ newly founded University of Harvard. The 


father was seemingly oblivious of their ab- 
sence, and seldom mentioned their names ; yet 
every letter which a chance traveller from the 


fully in his leathern pocket-book, to be taken 
forth when all the others were asleep, and read 
and re-read with feelings of proud exultation. 
Then it was that the real nature of the man 


of his nature jetted up through the hard crust 
of formalism and dishonesty, and flooded cheek 
and brow, until the wife of his bosom would | 
hardly have recognized him. ‘ 

He sat later than usual one night, in the au- 
tumn ef 1651. Two letters lay before him—one 
froma England, describing with all the fervor of | 


that “crowning mercy,’’ as Cromwell called it, 


other from a noted minister at Harvard, giv- 
ing a favorable account of his son’s progress. | 
Both pubjects were of vital interest, and his 
heart Peat high as he pictured the future. 

= Lord hath made bare His right arm, 
and His enemies are scattered!’’ was the 
al outburst of the English oorrespon- 
dent, It was but the use of Scripture terms so 
common in that day, yet by some sudden 


powesehassociation, they brought vividly to | 


mind his midnight interview with the Jew in 
that same room, and his abused trust. For a 


himself, and bowed his head upon his hands 
with something like a groan. Suddenly he 
started and listened—there came a knock at 
| the door—another, and another, low but dis- 
tinct-—and in a moment he was himself again, 
calm, erect, and impenetrable. 


_ does, thou wilt find thy gold. I found it not, 


_ took it from me when they cast me into prison. 


| reward them !"’ groaned the man. ‘But thou,” 
_he went on, his tone changing suddenly to a 


| wilt need nothing but the word of a man bowed 
_down and broken by suffering and oppression. 


| are written upon the heart. Thou didst deli- 
| geligious enthusiasm the battle of Worcester, | 
peRemptorily, of the lateness of the hour, and | | offer me food and shelter in this very room! 
_ which made the power of the Commonwealth | 
| triumphant in the three kingdoms; and the | 
‘It is neither safe or wise for either of us, that | 
| vile impostor!” thundered the Puritan. 
, ‘*Dost thou attempt to cheat me into the belief 
| that Simeon Levin would have lost an obli- 








' 


ever opens, with Jacob Solomons at Menha- | 


What hast thou to say in thy defence!" 

‘** That the man thou namest is leagued with 
the enemies of this colony, a raiser of strife and 
sedition, and with such I hold ne dealings!"’ 
returned Mr. Russell, haughtily. He paused, 
slowly examined the face of his visitor, and his 
own grew rigidly stern as he added, ‘Thou | 
hast concocted a plausible tale, Jacob Selomens, . 
for | believe thou art that miscreant, dgge the | 
sooner thou leavest this jurisdiction the better. | 
If found within the limits after the rising of | 
the morrow’s sun, I will mot answer for thy | 
safety '" 

The hands of the person thus addressed fell | 
helplessly beside him, while he stared at the | 
speaker for a moment in blank astonishment, | 
then flinging them up in a spasm of rage, ter- | 
ror and disappointment, his voice rose to a. 
aan sharp cry of agony. 

**I tell thee I am thy creditor, Simeon Le | 
vin! Dost thou deny me still! Wilt thou, 
not recognize me! Oh, father Abraham, where | 
shall I look for justice’ Ten thousand curses | 


_ upon them who have spoiled me of mine own 
_ proper identity '—who have made me a mockery 


| 
of a man!” 


“If thou art Simeon Levin, thou hast | 
doubtless the written witness of my obliga- | 
tion, and canst produce it,’’ said Mr. Russell 
doubtfully. 


“Wo is me, it is gone! The Spanish thieves 


’ | 


These Christians have no mercy—may the Lord 
low, plaintive pleading—‘‘ thou art just. Thou 


What need of bond where truth and justice 
ver me from the door of cruel men—thou didst 


Thou didst but joke—thou surely knowest me 
now ' v? 


**Yea, I do know thee, as thou sayest, for 


gation for gold? I know the man, and know 
that he would have found some means of 
saving it even from the fiend himself! Go 
to! thou may’st be the Jew Solomons, or 
thou may'st be Satan himself, to w 


bat thou art not Simeon Levin. Thy own 
words condemn thee. Again I bid thee go. 
Relieve me of thy presence if thou would’st 
not have me deliver thee up for a vagrant and 
an extortioner!’’ 

For a full moment the man continued to 
stare straight up at the dark, imperious face 
of the speaker, with motionless lids and wide, 
dilated eyes. Then he cast them down npon 


jurisdiction, and as my necessities point to | were accompanied down the bay by their min- | 
England, I have taken passage in that ship.’’ | ister, Mr. Davenport, and a large concourse of | 








‘*Mr. Merrick is poorer, and they have sent 


his own crooked, mean, distorted figure, and 
forme!*’’ he said, as he went to the door. It | 


with a fierce, defiant cry of agony he beat his 


‘‘Thou hast?’’? exclaimed the Puritan, 
| surprise. 


in 


| anxious friends. 


Pausing at the extreme limit 


waa no neighbor in need of friendly offices or 


| of firm ice, Mr. Davenport lifted up his voice in 


| religious ministrations to the dying that the | 


hands upon his breast. 


‘*Yes ;—there was much opposition to my | prayer, pleading mightily for their safety, but 


| request, and some of thy people spoke of | crying ‘Lord, if it be Thy pleasure to bury | 


‘*Oh, God! what am I? what have I done, 
light of the revealed, but a/| that I should be made a scorned and blemish- 
small, attenuated, contorted figure, with a face | ed thing like this—that my own sufferings 


flaring candle 


| Jonah,”’ replied the Jew bitterly ; ‘‘ but I bade | 


these, our friends, in the bottom of the sea, 


\frightfully scarred both by disease and the | 


should witness against me! Where sleepest 


them remember, if they refused me this, how | they are thine—save them !’’—words long | Sharp edge of some deadly weapon, and over- | Thy justice, oh, God? broke from between 


was | to obey their command save by going | 


| after remembered by many a sore and sorrow- 


| hung by wisps of long streaming gray hair. 


back among the heathen savages, for consort- | ing heart. Every one knows the sad fate of | Vut of this twisted, haggard, indurated snarl of | 


ing with whom, even against my will, I had | 
just been punished, and they consented.”’ 

‘And thou hast not the means to pay for | 
thy passage’ Is that what thou would’st | 
say ?’’ exclaimed Mr. Russell, slightly drawing | 
back. 

The Jew noted the movement, and smiled 
quietly as he said, 

‘‘No; though the white man and the red | 
man have conspired to rob me in this weary 
land, the blessing of Jacob has not wholly de 
parted from me, and I have still wherewithal | 
to pay the cruel sum thy people demand—and | 
—a trifle beside. It is of this I speak.’’ 

Mr. Russell remained silent, while with a | 
quick glance at the closed doors, the man 
| threw back his outer garment, and with an- 
other long, hesitating, penetrating look upon | 
Mr. Russell's face, moved a step or two back- 
ward to the fire, but, as suddenly turning, 


| drew from beneath his under garments a long 


leather belt, black and glossy from long use. 
With trembling hands he undid the fastenings, 
and laying the corner of his scarf on the table 
to deaden the sound, poured from its inner re 
cess piece after piece of glittering gold. There 
were several Spanish pieces, but the greater 


| portion were old Dutch ducats, the standard 


coin at the time. As Mr. Russell made a step 
forward in his surprise, the Jew instinctively 
swooped down his long, bent fingers over the 
gold as if he would sweep it all back to its 
secret bed, then, recollecting himself, he said, 
with a low groan, 

**] must—for the peril that lies ahead is sure 
and certain; but oh, Father Abraham, that I 
should be compelled to choose! to take surety 
from a stranger!" 

Then raising himself, but with his skinny 
fingers still covering his gold, he went on 
rapidly, 

“T said I had a trifle—a pittance, 
beyond what thy people demand of me 
It is here. 
a condemned criminal. 


very 
for 
passage in their ship. I go among 
I dare not 
it with me lest it be taken from me on 


them 
take 
some pretence of law or robbery. 
turn to the Dutch colony in the spring to 
pursue the traffic which this untoward destiny 
interrupted, and—thou hast proven thyself a 
just man, Ca'eb Russell—I would fain leave it 
in thy charge until I return. Give me thy 
bond, and thou shalt have it free of interest up 
to that time!’ 


as 


1 shall re 


| fortune of Caleb Russell. 
| the blessing of Jacob was on his flocks and | Sprang over the threshold and closed the door 


_ people. 


that ship; the hopeless expectation of those | 
| who waited for news of her—the agonizing | 
prayers for her safety, and the miraculous sign | 
given to turn that agony into humble submis- 
sion to God's holy will. 
In the meantime, prosperity attended the 
It was indeed as if | 


herds ; he was both an elder and magistrate, | 
and his praise was in the mouths of all the | 
But many a man who findeth strength ' 
and courage in an empty cup and larder, | 
groweth cowardly in the face of plenty; and | 
below the realization of our earthly hopes, 
Satan often diggeth his most deep and cunning | 
pits. Amid persecution and slander, and immi- | 
nent bodily peril, he had stood ; now, he had | 
come into the wilderness to be tempted of the | 
devil. And when he took him by the hand and | 
showed him again and again all the broad, | 
rich acres which might be his, and blew the | 
dust of his devilish casuistry in his eyes until | 
the image of the Jew and his kinsman, Jacob 
Solomons of Monhadoes, became quite indis- 
tinct, he wavered and had not courage to say, 
**Get thee behind me, Satan!’’ but only | 
whispered, ‘‘wait a little, friend—if’—at 
which Satan chuckled quietly, and sat down to 
‘*bide his time,’ 
of his plan. 


undue haste being no part 


It came at last. Some trouble which the 
colonies had with the Dutch, thickened the dust 
about Jew Solomons, and as the cunning temp- 


‘safed to attest by miracle. 


| those of the priests of Egypt!"’ 


ter suggested, made it akin to a patriotic duty 
to forget all about him; Mr. Russell’s ‘‘ wait’’ 
was changed to ‘‘ now,”’ and gradually section 
after section of rich virgin soil was added to 
his farm, while the improvements he made 


and the mills he erected, brought not only 
profit, but the gratitude and respect of his 
neighbors. 

But as the tide of prosperity flowed in a 
wider and wider circle without, the pleasant 
haven within doors became more barren and 
To his brethren—men whose earnest 
faith took right hold of the spiritual world, 
who were accustomed to daily wrestlings with 
angels or battlings with Satan, the marks of 
internal struggle written upon the dark, care- 
worn Visage of Mr. Russell, were no mystery. 
As year by year he grew more reserved, more 
sternly rigid, especially toward bimself in the 
pertormance of all religions duties, more hum- 
ble, self-nbased, and depreciating, refusing even 


gloomy. 


features, gleamed a pair of eyes, before whose 
fiery, preternatural brightness, the doughty 
| Puritan shrank involuntarily with, a sudden 
thought of the fearful struggles with the arch 
fiend himself, with which many of the saints in 
all ages had sealed their faith. 

Before he could recover himself the figure 


behind it, with an agility little in keeping 
with the appearance of the crooked, shrunken 
limbs. 

For a second, they stood surveying each 
other by the light of the candle held aloft by 


the master of the house, then, with a ghastly | 


smile and a slight sneer the new comer said, 

‘*Fear not, sir! I am neither Sathanus or 
Lucifer, only Simeon Levin, the Jew—come to 
claim mine own; the gold I entrusted to thee 
five years ago!”’ 

** Thou !—thou! 
ritan passed his hand rapidly before his eyes, 
as if to clear his sight. 
with the ship in which he sailed—he and all the 
others, as God, in answer to our prayers, vouch- 
Avaunt, thou 
fiend !”’ 

‘*Thy miracle was a lying miracle, like unto 
replied the visi- 
tor vehemently. ‘* Now listen to a true one, 
wrought by the hand of the God of Jacob. 
When three days out at sea there arose a great 


storm, in which the boasted ship of thy people | 


labored heavily, threatening every moment to 
sink. From the first they had looked upon me | 


_ with an evil eye, and there arose a cry against 


me, as if I, and not their own sins, had awa- 
kened the wrath of Jehovah. The storm ceased 


, , at last, but not their cruel enmity, and meet- 
ing a ship bound for the Islands of the Spanish | 


Main, they bargained with the master to take 
me, and in spite of my outeries, I was sent on 
board, carried far away, and landed on an 
island of the Indies naked and penniless. Mine 
own people succored me, but the hand of per- 
secution was heavy upon them,—I was taken 
to prison with the others,—the iron of their 
cursed instruments of torture pierced my flesh 
and racked my nerves,—the prison-damp en- 
tered my bones—famine and fever and thirst 
took from me all but the breath of life. Thou 
see’st this body—’tis a monument of the mercy 
of thy Christian brethren—but I cursed them 
not utterly, for I said lo, there is one just man 
among them, and if the door of thy prison 


Simeon Levin!’’ and the Pnu- | 


‘**The Jew perished | 


the clenched teeth. ‘‘Aye,’’ he went on, 

‘*thou art right, I am the fiend, and he know- 
| eth his own! Come,’’ he continued, his voice 
sinking to a whisper, and a flash of terrible 
hate burning in his eyes—‘‘ come’’—beckoning 
with his thin, skeleton-like finger, which seem- 
ed suddenly endowed with the lithe sinuous 
movement and magnetic power of the serpent 
—'‘thenceforth thou art mine!”’’ 

Intense hate, like intense love is magnetic, 
and involuntarily the stout Puritan bowed his 
head and made a step or two forward, towards 
the threshold upon whick the man stood. He 
observed it, but the smile of fiendish satisfac- 
tion only lightened in his eyes as he again 
spoke in that low, husky whisper, the long, 
wavering forefinger still held aloft to enforce 
attention. 

‘Thou darest not deny the claim! No need 
of written bonds between us—ha! ha! ha! 
It is graven on thy heart, man! I have seen 
| it, this night,—it is gnawing there—gnawing 
| like the famished wolves of the forest—with a 
| tooth that never pauses. I am the fiend, thou 
| hast said it, and listen, ‘tis thou that hast 
| made me so; thou hast perfected the work be- 
| gan by thy Christian brethren, and I will have 
| my revenge! Not my gold—I spit upon it. 
| I curse it and thee!”” Suddenly clasping his 
| hands above his head, while every feature, 
| muscle and limb seemed to crawl and quiver 

with implacable hate, he cried aloud, ‘Curse 
him, ch, God! Let the desire of his own heart 
consume him! Curse him in his house and 








none other than that of Satan himself, against 


, whose wiles his master had stood firm and 
triumphant. It is certain that, when ones 
_ more able to go out, and the brethren spoke to 


him of this crowning triumph, though he did 


_ not contradict the story, he deprecated any al- 


lusion to it with commendable humility. 


Only once afterwards did the old serving- 
man see that same look of ghastly horror on 
his master’s face. It was when the letter from 
the President of the University arrived, an- 
nouncing the suddem and violent death of his 
_son, and his eye fell upon the note it enclosed 
from “the skillful leech,’ who was, as that 

dignitary phrased it, “‘ providentially at hand 
at the time of the accident, and able to give 
them a detailed acconnt of its fatal effeets.’’ 

It bore no device on the seal, not signature 
within ; it needed neither ; and the face of the 
| dead im his grave was not whiter than the fe- 
ther’s, as he read the brief, pitiless contents : 

‘*Woulkist thou know the name of the 
‘wonderful leech’ to whom the care of thy dy- 
| ing boy was committed’ Ask thine own heart?’ 
| The boon denied thee was granted to me, and I 
| watched his death agony, neither helping nor 
hindering. The God of Jacob is just—He bath 
| heard my cry, and the day of His wrath is at 
hand. Remember!"’ 

He did remember—with what agony of re 
morse and repentance,—with what bitter hu- 
| miliation and despair,—with what ceaseless 


| and gnawing self-torture through the long, 


weary years, during which his intellect lived 
and worked with restless activity, while his 
body lay torpid and helpless under the stroke 
of paralysis, let no one attempt to say. There 
is One that taketh account of these things, and 
that at last he found rest in him, albeit with 
fear and trembling, the inscription on the slab 
of red free-stone that marks his sunken grave, . 
goes to prove, for it reads— 


‘A broken and a contrite heart. oh. 
Thou wilt not despise '"’ 


God, 


EXTRAORDINARY SYMPATHY. 


Here is something (says Millington’s Medi- 
cal Experience, ) that will please the ladies and 
astonish the men:—The singular sympathies 
that forewarn a future union between the sexes, 
have, in some instance, been most surprising. 
The following, which came within my know- 


| | ledge, is perhaps one of the most singular :— 


man of taciturn and retired habits, seldom fre- 
quented public places of amusement, and 
when there, felt anything but gratification. 
One evening after supper, he was, however, 
prevailed upon to go toa ball. We had not 
been long in the room when, to my utter sur- 
prise, he expressed great admiration of a young 
lady who was dancing; and, what still more 
amazed us, he engaged her to dance. Such an 
act of apparent levity on his part, struck us as 
a singularity, which might have been attribu- 
ted to an unusual indulgence at table, had not 
the contrary been the care, for he was remark- 
ably abstemious. The dance was scarcely over 
when he came to me, and told me, with a look 
of deep despondency, that his lovely partner 
was a married woman. The tone of sadness 
in which he addressed me was truly ludicrous. 
A few minutes after he left the ball-room. The 
strangeness of his conduct led me to fear that 
his mind was not altogether in a sound state; 
but I was confirmed in my apprehension when 
he told me, the following morning, that he 
was convinced he should be married to the ob- 
ject of his admiration, whose husband was a 
young and healthy clergyman in the neighbor- 
hood. Here matters rested, and we both went 
abroad. We did not meet until three years 
after, when, to my surprise, I found that his 
prediction had been verified. The lady’s hus 
band had died from a fall from his horse, and 
the parties were married. But, what rendered 
this circumstance still more strange is, that a 
similar presentiment was experienced by the 
young lady, who, on returning from the ball, 
mentioned to her sister, with such emotion, 
that she had danced with a stranger to whom 
she felt convinced that she was destined to be 
married. The conviction embittered every 
moment of her life, as, despite her most 
strenuous endeavors, she could not dismiss the 
stranger from her constant thoughts, reluc- 
tantly yielding to the hope of seeing him 


| again. 


A Fase Marniace.—Perhaps the severest 
form of human sorrow—that which most nearly 
approaches the slow gnawing agony of him fixed 
hopeless on the immovable rock—arises from 
marriage in which there was never any friend- 
| ship, but the original bond was earthly passion, 


_in his children—in his flocks and herds, —let | | arrogating to itself, with the impudent lie of a 


the very ground be accursed for his sake—let | harlot, the heavenly name of love. It is only 
the natural produce thereof become to him a | base natures that are beguiled by the vulgar 
stench and a loathing—let him hunger and | glare of gold, natures incapable of lofty joy or 
thirst as I have, oh, God—but in the midst of | acute sorrow. But passion is a syren of more 
plenty, which shall mock him in his agony, | willing song—of more fatally charming lure; 


till he call vainly for death and the grave, 
and I be avenged of mine injuries! Amen!” 


the impulsive, the noble, fall a victim to her, 
and, after a short, delirious dream, awake to a 


He vanished so quickly that when Thomas, | life of hopeless misery. Friendship and love 
the man-servant, who had been roused by the | must unite in every married union where hap- 


shrill, vehement voice, rushed in, there was 
no trace of the man or his presence, save in 


the open door and the blanched cheek and | 


horror-stricken look of his master. 


piness can reasonably be expected or truly de- 
served ; and from friendship we mean an affec- 
tion arising from pure sympathy of spirit, inde- 


How much | pendent of aught else. Let none look for happi- 


the servant had overheard, Mr. Russell did | ness in marriage who are unable deliberately 
not care to ask; indeed, for some weeks, he | and firmly to declare that it would be a happi- 
was incapable of putting a rational query, for | ness to live together for life, though they were 


a low fever, incident, they said, to new- 


of the same sex. We state this with some 


lands, held him between life and death. Per- | breadth, and do so with consideration: we 


haps the tried old servant was honest when he | 


point to a hidden rock round which the ocean 


asserted, in low, fearfal whispers, his belief! seems to smile in sunny calm, but on which 


that the voice of the midnight visitor was ! 


many a noble bark has perished. 
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Four ‘ epics. 85,00 « year. 
Right “ (and one to getter up of Club,) 10,00 ~ 
Thirteen, (and one to getter up of C\ub,) 15,00 ~ 
Twenty (and one to getter up of Ciub,) 20,00 “ will be 2,430 miles—amounting in all to 4,398 
Persons residing id BRITISH NORTH AMERICA | miles from New York to London. This is 762 
must remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to | 
the subscription price, as we have to prepay the | mied 
States postace. atlantic line. 
= pe re ly age ote person baving the | 
money names for a Club, may add new names to | confident 
it at the same rate, provided the latter will aliow their . nah wedhry-temecrealrermepdapheren 
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No. 139 Soath Third Street, Philadelphia. |™Ark, Norway, Sweden and Russia, have al- 


REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot | ready engaged with Mr. Shaffner to extend ' 


endertake to return rejected communiestions. If the .. 
artic.ec is Worth preserving, it is generally worth making 
a clenn copy of. 


— . 


all the material and necessary aid for the 
| sure, certain and unhindered communication to 

a == ‘and from el! nations."’ This seems to augur 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. | the speedy attempt to carry this project into 

Miss 8 B. 8. Weare not ab'o te say how socn | execution. The arguments urged in favor of 
Rettoto Cuniett will be published im book form, | this route are, that the electric currents will 
though we jadge it will beultimetely. Itdepenis meet with less retardation on account of the 





somewhat upon the discermmen!: of the bock-pat- | shortness of the electric cireuits ; that if any | 


lishers. 

Respectfu'ly decl‘ned :—: The Promised Land ;"’ 
“To My Mother;” ‘:Sister May;’’ ‘‘ Morning 
Glories ;"" “ Mes Adieux ;”’ “ Bunset Thoughts.” 

A Cotrespompert wants « recetpt for making 
Transperest Soap. The only one we know fs Mrs. 
Ha'e’s :—Put into a bottle Windsor soap cat into 
thin shavings; half Gl) with spirits of wine, and 
eet it near the fire till the soap be dissolved; then | this, or by Bhering’s Straits, the inter hemis- 
pour it into 8 monid to cool | pherie telegraph will be laid. 

A Svascaisee asts if Great Britain absolves her 
subjects from their al egiance on their being nata- 
ralised in these States. We believe the theory of 
the British po'ity is that a subject is never free | 
from his al egiance. Practically we suppose the 
theory amounts to nothing,—unless a naturalized 
‘subject’ w shes to resume his allegiance, when, 
we tuppose, he dors it anquestioned. 


} one section of the Hine fails the rest will remain 


proper order and control. 


and it seems more than possible that either by 





the Azores, a distance of five thousand miles, 


preferret against the present plan. 


of any telegraphic highway being made through 
bad his dominions, and will probably be more 

THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
The Atlantic Telegraph has again made a | 


failure, and everybody is stful, if not disap- paths and odd corners of his watery domain. 


OY 2 or a, a ae 


| The total distance of the land lines required | 


mniles leas than is required by the present Trans- | 
It is said that the projectors of this route | 


| present Transatlantie enterprise, that they | 


now be obtained. The Jowrnal of Commerce | 
| states that,the respective governments of Den- | 


intact; and that the circumstance of the line | 
consisting of distinct subdivisions, each with ' 
ita own station, is favorable to its being keptin | 
On the whole the ! 
probabilities in favor of this route are great, | 


Another route | 
has been proposed across the South Atlantic via ' 


but this suggests objections similar to those 
The less | 
water the cable has to pass through the better, | 
since Father Neptune seems decidedly jealous | 


placable to the enterprise if it proceeds “by | 
a route obscure and lonely” through the by- | 
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is India-rabber, his 
brim is metallic, and 


first mee gow not = ar 

yet is as sineere , Comtigns 

the batan. “ohn Bull, tan eal 
siders it a clear gain to slip round a corner and 
escape shaking hands; Monsieur waits ten 
, minutes at acy? door in hope of meeting a 
, friend. * * * Long ages of trying to 
please has made a Frenchman disposed to bow 
upon very small provecation—too small, we 
think. Long ages of stiff-neckedness and 
gedness have made us rather inclined to 

than to bend. If you shake up a Frenchman 
from a sleep, the first word that he murmurs 
will probably be “‘merci!’’ I should be very 
sorry to repeat the exclamation that a surly 
Englishman would most likely utter. We re- 
gret to say it, but duty impels us, French 
politeness is an instinct, ish politeness a 
leason badly learnt.”’ 


ecadutchouc ; his 
never the sha 


Such is the general opinion of those Ameri- 
cans who visit both countries as tourists. In 
nine cases out of ten, we judge, Paris and the 
French are greatly preferred to London and the 
English. ‘‘ Paris is so gay, and the Frengh are 
so cheerful and polite—while London is so dull, 


and the English so graff and surly’’—such is | 


the constant verdict of the tourist. 

And yet there is another verdict—that of 
Americans who have not rapidly skimmed 
through, but passed many years in both conn- 
tries. England and the English, they aver, 
wear the best. 
Englizh surliness, are both found to be a little 
more of the outside than was at first appre- 
hended—and as time develops the real charac- 
ter, the inner grain, strangers are apt to learn 
the value of that 
against being deceived by a showy outside and 
, a first appearance. 

In conversation the other day with an Ame- 


rican who had spent some twelve or thirteen 


years in France, and paid several visits to Eng- 
, land, he commented upon this subject. He 
said that the French were all that could be de- 


wanted—but that when ection was required, he 
much preferred to trust to the English. Both, 
he said, would always disappoint an American 
visitor—the Frenchman, because he would ex- 
preas so much, and perform so little; and the 
Englishman, because he would receive his 
_ visitor apparently so coldly and gruffly, and 
yet do so much for him. Ie therefore gave the 


7) 


The French politeness, and the | 


maxim which warns us | 


sired so long as professions of esteem only were | 
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tistake in 
the account attributing the death of General 
Quitman to “the National liotel disease.” It 


his whole sojeurn of a portion 
past in this city, we saw daily. 
mot aware ‘that he attributed the 
failure of hié sirength to any such 
Nor do we remember that he ever was 
National. His ailine, if we com- 
correctly, was simply a decay or 
wearing out of the constitution consequent on 
fact that he ‘hai lived the time during 
hich his delicate organization could last. His 
ts of life were always remarkably prudent ; 
as though he was well aware that to prolong 
his life, it was necessary for him to guard them 
_ carefully. 

The Vicksburg Zrwe Southron, on the other 
_hand, which ought to know the real state of 
| the case, says that the General had not a well 
, hour since that fatal day when he dined at the 
| National Hotel—and which dinner caused the 

death of thirty-one persons, and the health of 
, sixty or seventy more. 

According to the Star, the Nationa! is now in 
, good odor again, if we may be allowed the ex- 

pression, and is extensively patronized. The 

Star traces the disease to the accumulations of 

twenty years in the extensive cellars, and the 
, imperfect drainage and ventilation ; since these 
things have been rectified, it says, ** the guests 
of no other hotel in the United States have en- 
joyed better health.”’ 

We apprehend, however, that the cause of 
so much mischief still remains a mystery—a 
mystery, perhaps, that will not bear too much 
examination, judging from the manner in 
, Which it seems to have been slurred over by 
the authorities of Washington City. 


, cause. 
so 


Y 


Tus New Orleans correspondent of the Mo- 
bile Tribune mentions the elopement of an 
| heiress (the only child of a wealthy old mer- 
; chant, who had worked his way up from the 
' lowest state of poverty) with a Spanish music 
| teacher. 


We do not like elopements, thinking them 
| generally entirely unjustifiable. On the other 


» a > ai? iE 
hand, if, in the above case, the Spanish music- 


teacher was worthy of the wealthy old mer- 
chant’s daughter, why interpose any serious 
i obstacle to their union? The music-master 
' was poor, but then the old gentleman also had 
, been very poor, say forty years before—and 
| marriage ix one way doubtless by which the 
wealth of the world is intended to be equalized. 
As to the particolars of the above case, of 

| course we know nothing, beyond what we read 
in the paragraph we have quoted. The music- 
teacher may have been a worthless character, 

| or, if no worse, a mere adventurer and fortune 
| hunter; if so, of course the old merchant was 


) Tight in refusing him his daughter’s hand. 
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My Ragmr’s Saener.—By amafticle from The | 


Landon FYeld, whieh the reader Will find in our 
paper this week, it will be seem that Mr. Ka- 
rey's secret proves to be that of tying up one 
ofthe horse's fore feet, as already referred to. 
| It @ppeara, further, that this is no new disoo- 


' very, having been known to the English break- | 


ers for a long time, but preserved aa one of 
the secreta of the trade. 
men, 


of common it can be turned to very 


great account, is somewhat doubtful. What 


sudden breaking, in view of its not producing 
a good mouth, is probably more true as to 
horses destined for the saddle than for driving. 
As horses are generally driven by the ** fast” 
men in this country, a good mouth seems to 
be considered no object. They appear to wish 


That, in the hands | 


a mouth that will bear such a pall as might | 


But 
that the secret is known, experience will soon 
convince our breakers, farmers and others of 
its value or worthlessness. 

We may add, that the secret being made 
public by the publication of Mr. Rarey’s pam- 
phiet, Mr. Rarev, in a letter to the Times, re- 
leases his subscribers from their pledge of se 
cresy. He said 
£15,000 to £20,000, 


safely be given to a stone wall. now 


is to have realized from 


A Pramewortuy Eyreepres.—Thus we are 
disposed to name the project now afoot to colo- 


‘the light. 


nize the socialists and free lovers of this coun- | 


try on one of the islands in the South Pacific 


ocean. The regular organization to promote 


this colonization scheme, is headed by a man | 


named Tyler, formerly a Metholist clergyman. | 
Frequent meetings, it is said, are being held in | 
| New York, and the projectors are sanguine of | 


' the success of their enterprise. Those spiritu- 
alists who add free-love to their spiritualistic 
views, are said to be also interested in the pro- 


| ject. 


_ had befallen her family. 


Of course we wish them every success | 


in this undertaking—about the only thing pro- | 


bably that we should be apt to agree with them 
in. Now, if Brigham Young and his followers 
would only come to a similar determination, 
they might have our good wishes also. 


‘©The world is all before them wh- re to choose— 
And’’—cld Nicho!as, probably—‘ their guide !"’ 


—An 
under date of May 23rd, says :— 


OREGON, Oregon subscriber, writing 


**We have had splendid rains here from the 
15th to the 2th instant, Crops look fine ; the 


grasshopper has not appeared this season. Our | 
' election is drawing near, and there are plenty | 


of candidates ; 
_tives and Republicans. I have been a reader 
of the Saturday Evening Post, at intervals, for 
twenty-three years. I read it in Indiana and 
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Tax Crooram, ov Wr digo 
Wrauiam K. Beeror, (D. Appleton & CO. 
YorR,) is the result of a novel and b 
ception, felicitously wrought owt in two large 
volumes, containing choice and cha 
selections from the writings of the ‘most 
eminent humoristae of America, T 
Scotland and England. The work 
bellished with twenty-four portraits on steel, 
distinguished humorists, together with 
several hundred wood engravings, illustra- 
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shank, Leech, Darley, Seymour, Hine, Kenny 
Meadows, D. ©. Johnson, Crowquill and Ste- 
phens. Our readers can infer what a vast 
fund of amusement must be contained in a 
work of this size and scope, with such an edi- 
tor, 


and with such accessories. To theatre- 


goers, Mr. Burton is well known as an extra- 
ordinary comedian, and his capacity to render 
to the public the humor of others, implies a 
perception of the humorous which must natu- 
rally have enriched these volumes with the 
happiest selections. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

INTERESTING TO THOSK WHO ‘* Borgp”’ Kosewrn. 
—Mr. Kossuth, the Hungarian, wrote a letter to 
a member of the British Parliament, dated Pitts- 
burg, January 22, 1852, which has just found 
It commences: * Ds ar Sire You 
have heard of the reception I met with in Ame- 
rien. They have bored me with triumphant entries 
and cnettations and addresses ; but by submitting to 
this annoyng part of my messron 1 had the oppor- 
tunity of drawing their attention to their: fo- 
reign poliev.”” 

A Fewace Casantayvaca,—Among the passen- 
gers lost on the ill-fated Pennsylvania, was an 
old laiy, who, after seeing her husband and 
children instantly killed, refused to be rescued 
from the wreck. She replied, when aid was 
offered her, that she had nothing to live for 
now, and preferred to share the same fate that 
She had been blinded 
by the flying fragments, and was suffering 
much pain, yet she would not receive any as- 
sistance, but stood still on the wreck, and per- 
ished in the flames. We have this statement 


‘from a well-known citizen of Jeffersonville.— 


pure African negro. 
| her property, valned at over a million of dol- 


New Alhany Tribune, 

A coconap servant, alluded to in the Dudley 
Albany Observatory controversy es having great 
influence over Mrs. Dudley, ia William Dietz, a 
He has the entire care of 


lars. 

Yankee Music vor Trrkey.--An order has 
been given and filled through Hon. F. W. Lin- 
coln, Mayer of Boston, by His Excellency Ad- 
miral Mohammed Pacha, to furnish the national 
music of America for the army and navy of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

Amonc the patents lately issued is one to a 
boy of fourteen, EK. Trumbull, of Springtield, 


three parties, Democrats, Na- | Ohio, for an uproved locomotive whistle. 


Turse: is cood reason to believe, from re- 


jo 


. < 
is em- © 


» the /ield says as to the inexpediency of a too | tive of the text, from the pencils of Cruik- 


: 


cently received information, that our govern- , 
ment is now in a fair way to acquire the Island 


Itinois, and now read it in Oregon, and I never | of Cuba. This is derived from an unquestiona- 


pointed. It appears that when the squadron 
was about a thousand miles west of Ireland, a 
heavy gale came on, in which the Agamemnon 
capsized a portion of her cable, which, in the 


EDITORIAL ETHICS. 


cient in fairness towards each other and the 


The New York papers seem to be sadly defi- | 


‘ . . 
preference decidedly to the English. | We only mean to say, that i/ said music teacher 
Probably there is considerable truth in this | was all he should be, minus the money—if his 
view, and yet we always make mistakes when | character and reputation, had been well in- 
| we are too absolute in our classifications. That | quired into, and were found to be such that no 


get tired of it, not even after I have read it 
through. 
tion the second or third time. Although I do 
not consider myself a novel reader, yet I ean- 
not get round reading the most of yours. The 


| sometimes read the greater por- | 


| ble source. 

A nate of Sea Island cotton weighs 333 

| pounds, and measures 35 cubic feet, while 

| bale of Kast India cotton weighs 383 pounds, 
and only measures 15 cubic feet. What makes 


effort to get it right, got what is technically public. Some time ago the Jribune asserted | there is a general national character inevery peo- | fault could be reasonably found with them— reason I like your paper better than any other | this great difference in cubic proportions / 


terme a kink—the probable canse of the sub- 
sequent disaster. The weather was fine, and 


that it was publishing Thackeray's new novel 
from an English copy ; but the Harpers showed 


ple is undeniable—and yet one Frenchman, or | 
one Englishman, is not as much like another | 


we think the old merchant (who had himself 


| “worked his way up from the lowest stage of | 


everything looked promising, when the two 
veasels—the and the Niagara— 
joined the ends of the cable in mid-ocean, and 
paying it out, steered away, the Agamemnon 
east toward Ireland, the Niagara west toward 
Newfoundland. The signals between the two 
ships went on without intermission until the 
2%h of June, when the superintendents on 
board the Niagara found that the signals had 
ceased, and knew that the cable had parted. 
To test the strength of the cable, the Niagara 
was allowed to swing to it for an hour, and al- 


on two occasions, that certain alterations made | a6 4 pea is likea pea. It is too much the prac- 
by them in the copy for their magazine, were ' tice of travellers to forget this—as the English 
copied word for word by the Tribune. As the tourist did who is said to have seen a red- 
“Tribune riever oxplained the matter satisfac- | headed girl in passing swiftly through Rew 
torily, but simply took refuge in badinage, it Jersey on his route from New York to Phila- 
was hard to avoid the inference that it was say- | delphia, and thereupon recorded in his note- 
ing one thing, and doing another. book that all the Jersey ladies were red-haired. 

Another case. “‘ Harper's Weekly’’ recently ' Doubtless there are many sincere and earnest 
published a biographical account of Mr. Ben- 
nett, the editor of the Herald, in which it pro- 
fessed to quote from the Times a highly eulo- 
gistic opinion of Mr. Bennett. The Times denied 


| frivolous ones; and many Englishmen who are 
just as surly and selfish in their inmost hearts, 
, , — 

jas their outside appearance indicates. And 


| Frenchmen as well as many insincere and | 











though « fresh wind was blowing, the immense 
vessel was held as if she had been at anchor. 
Finally, a sudden pitch of the sea snapped the 
wire, and the Niagara sailed away to Queens- 
town (formerly Cork) harbor. It had been 
previously arranged that both vessels should 
return to Queenstown in case the cable snapped 
when cither had payed out a hundred miles ; 
and as they were two hundred and fifty miles 
apart when the accident happened, the Niagara 
steered to the appointed port. The Agamem- 
non, however, not having arrived at Queens- 
town, although her destination was to that 
harbor, it waé conjectured that she might not 
have payed overboard her hundred miles of 
eoil when the break occurred, and so may have 
returned to the place of rendezvous in mid- 
ocean—her non-arrival at Queenstown being 
thas accounted for. 

It was thought by the chief electricians on 
boanl the Niagara, that the break occurred on 
board of the Agamemnon, which would only 
imply some defect in the machinery, and thus 


ever having used such language. Whereupon , 
the Weekly admits that it was in the letter of a. 
Washington ‘‘correspondent’”’ that said lan- 
guage occurred, but persists in holding the 
Times responsible for it, for the following rea- 
son :— 


The “letter of an Occasional Correspondent” 
was written by one of the regular writers for the 
Times, in the discharge of his salaried duties, 
was submitted to, and received the sanction of | 
the editor-in-chief. To pretend that the Times’s 
responsibility for such an article could be evaded | 
by printing at its head ‘‘ Washington, D. C.,”’ 
is rather a good joke. 

Now we think that the editorial profession in 
general will agree with us in saying that /ar- 
per’s Weekly is clearly wrong in this matter. 
Even if the editor-in-chief of the Times had 
written the Washington correspondence him- 
self, it would not have made any difference. 
For what appears in the editorial columns of a | 
paper, the paper is respgnsible, no matter who | 
writes the article in dispute—and to say that , 


the Times says this or that, conveys the im- | 
leave much hope of the ultimate success of the pression that the Times says so in an editorial 


undertaking. If on the other hand, it is found article; and not that a Washington letter in | 
that the cable parted at the bottom of the sea, that paper says it. In the case before us, the 
the circumstance, it is thought, will go far to eulogy in question should have been credited 
deter the directors from the further prosecu- to the ‘Washington correspondent of the 
tion of the enterprise. Perhaps the present Times;’’ bat probably this would not have an- , 
trial, however, is not yet at an end, for the di-| . 164 the purposes of the writer. 

rectors may decide when the Agamemnon arrives, The papers of this city are frequently jeered 
at a eee ag um to the midoces™ | by their New York contemporaries for their 
ye cege-” wy again. dard © slowness’’—-but we trust they will continue , 
gara had still on board 1,300 miles of the cable, © dineat* bn ecttietn: Aieeatione. 

which, allowing that the other vessel has still 

an equal amount, would still permit the en- 
terprise to proceed, and leave 30 per cent. for 
casualties. Whether the present effort is to be 
renewed, we shall know shortly. 


The vessels met with very rough weather on 
their way to the station. When three days 
out, a tremendous gale came on, which lasted 
nine days. On the seventh day of the gale the 
Agamemnon was in great danger. Her coal 
got adrift and acoil of the cable shifted, the 
strain forcing open her water-ways and break- 
ing one of her ports. Two of her sailors were 
severely injured, and a marine lost his reason 
from fright. After the junction was effected, 
the cable broke on board the Niagara when the 
veasels were two anda half miles apart. The 
splice having been renewed, the cable was 
again payed out, and again broke—this time at 
the bottom—when the vessels were forty miles 
asunder. The third breakage was the end of 
the enterprise—unless, indeed, the Niagara 
returns and the trial recommences, which of 
course is doubtfal, though the interests involved 

are so great, as to incline every one to believe 
that this may be done. 

Im the event of the enterprise being finally 
abandoned, two routes are still open, each of- 
fering some hopes of success. The first is across 
our own territories to the Pacific coast, and 
thence upinto the Russian possessions and across 


Pauacarrs’ Saranms.—Of the whole number | 
of the Pitts (Pa.) Conference, twenty-nine 
got over $500, forty-two got between $400 and 
$500, forty-five between $300 and $400, 
twenty-four got between $200 and $300, and 
thirty got less than $200. The total amount | 

to one hundred and seventy preachers was , 

542 66, including house rent and travelling | 

expenses, which would average $367 90 for , 
each preacher. 


The Scripture says, ‘thou shalt not muzzle | 
the ox that treadeth out the corn.’’ There | 
would not seem to be much need of muzzling | 
the oxen in the above case, the quantity of corn | 
thrown down before them being so trifling. Pro- , 
bably their congregations think that worldly | 
trials and sorrows are calculated to purify the 
spirit, and therefore take the proper course to 
ensure their spiritual advisers a pretty plenti- 
ful supply of them. If preachers are not ex- | 
pected to get married, we think a salary of 
$367 90 apiece is sufficient. But if they are 
expected to marry and have children, and yet 
not to enter into any worldly business for the 








selves exclusively to spiritual affairs, then we 
think a little more liberality on the part of their 
congregations would be commendable. There 
are very few men of the requisite ability and 





earn at least @500 a year. 


' Commander, and Hon. 8. A. Douglas, is (i. R. 


noblest ancestry and the highest cultivation, 


| Louisiana, 


support of their families, but to devote them- , 


information to be preachers, who could not: 


even when the great majority of a nation are | 
mean and ignoble, there are always a noble few, 
whose virtues not only seem the brighter for | 


‘the moral darkness around them, but some- 


times even are the brighter, having stood the trial 


| of manifold temptations—and, for the sake of 


these alone, we should hesitate to pass too 
severe a judgment upon any people, lest we 


‘do an injustice to those, of whom not only 


their own nation, but the world itself, is un- 


| worthy. 


} 


Tue Soxs op Marra.—Our city was sine-| 


‘what enlivened last week by the meeting of 


the ‘‘Sons of Malta,’’ a new institution in this | 
country, though an ancient one, it is said, in | 
the old world. Curiously enough, as it has 
been observed, the order takes its name from 
the “Knights of Malta,’’ who scrupulously 
adhered to “single blessedness,’’ and there- 
fore, it is fairly to be inferred, left no sons at 
all. We learn from a contemporary, that ‘‘In 
England, the office of Grand Commander is 
held by His Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Prince Albert condescends to 
perform the no less arduous and important dn- 
ties of G. R. J. A. Inthe United States, Mr. 
Breckenridge, the Vice President, is Grand 





J. A. Indeed, throughout Europe the order is 
hailed as one of the democratic features of the 
age, while prince and peasant and parrenu, 
within its sacred precincts, meet upon a ¢om- 
mon recognition of the universal brotherhood. 
Its offices have been dignified by men of the 


and take it altogether, the Order bids fair to 


| 


| prove an important adjunet tothe present order 


of Pree Masonry.’’ 


Ovrk Feperat Famity.—The admission of 
Minnesota made the number of States thirty- 
two—all makers of flags will please remember | 
therefore that thirty-two stars is now the | 
proper number, although space had better be | 
left for one or two more, as it doubtless will 
soon be needed. It is curious to observe by | 
the following table of the dates of admission, 
since the formation of the Union by the ‘old 
thirteen,’’ how the Free and Slave States have 
generally been admitted in couples: 
1791 | Missouri, 1821 
1792 | Michigan, 18°36 | 
1796 | Arkansas, 1836 | 
1802 | Iowa, 1835 
1811 | Frorids, 1845 | 
1816 | Texas, | 
1817 | Wiscorsin. 
1818 ' Californ‘a. 


1819 | Minnesota, 
1820 


jermont, 
Kentucky, 
Tennessee, 
Ohio, 


Indiapa, 
Miss ssippi, 
I linois, 
Alabama, 
Maine, 


1848 
1850 | 


poverty’’) should not have compelled his 
daughter to an elopement ; but, after due re- 


miss obstinate, called in the parson or magis- 


decently and in good order. 
Of course our whole argument is based upon 
| an if, still, we think, it contains wise counsel. 


‘Toe Expire is Peaces.’’—This saying of 
Louis Napoleon’s seems to be receiving a fresh 





bourg, appears to be designed as a proof to all 
men that the alliance between France and 
England is atill close and cordial. The prepa- 
rations for the Queen's reception are represent- 


ed as being magnificent; and the (azetie de 


France remarks that ‘‘the presence of Queen 
Victoria on French territory, after recent dis- 
sensions, will excite a deep sensation, and have 
an immense significance ; it will be considered 
as a pledge of a new alliance.’’ 

And then as to Austria, against whom it has 
been supposed that the recent warlike prepara- 
tions of France were directed, the Independance 
Belge says that M. De Heckern, Senator of 
France, has been sent to Vienna, charged con- 


fidentially to offer to Count Buol explanations | 


of the policy of the French government, with 
a view of removing the misunderstanding which 
has for some time subsisted between the two 
governments. The same paper further says 
that Count Walewski has prepared a circular 
dispatch professing generally the most pacitic 
intentions on the part of the French govern- 
ment. 


t 
Then again we have statements that the late | 


despotic policy is to be relaxed in France, and 
that some degree of liberty is to be restored to 
the press. A number of political exiles also 
have been allowed to return to their homes, 
Can it be that Louis Napoleon, finding he has 
been holding too tight a rein, has resolved to 
try the effect of an opposite policy ’ 


see. 


Deckeasep Coyscmprion or Coampagne.—The 
Courrier de Rheims complains that the con- 
sumption of champagne wine has of late years, 
been on the decline, and in proof of it <tates 
that whereas in 1856-°57, 11,420,198 bottles 
were exported, and 2,468,818 sold in France, 
in 1557-55, only 7,368,310 were exported, and 
2,421,454 were sold in France. In the former 
year the total was 13,959,016 bottles, and in 
the latter only 9,789, 7é4. 


The consumption of champagne has proba- 
bly 
domestic article, made of Jersey and other 


increased in this country—but then the 


cider, has taken the place of the foreign toa 
great extent. 
Then we have ‘‘native’’ wines, which are 
taking the place of the foreign; for the pro- 
duction of these ‘‘ native’? wines ix enormous. 
For instance, as we understand, an Ohio vine- 
yard, whose vines wil! produce say a thousand 
gallons « year, always contrives to sell from 
five to ten times that quantity, of the genuine 
** native” article. 
will 


supply vou with any kind of wine you want— 


They say that a Western wine-makei 


his grapes are so varied and peculiar. 


If there is any other way of getting pure 


' wine, or pure beer—or even pure vinegar 


24 There are seven hundred cells in the , 
Ohio Penitentiary, and six hundred and ninety- 
nine convicts, leaving only one cell vacant. 

The above is a curious illustration of the | 
often referred to law of political economy, that 
‘the supply is always equal to the demand.”’ - 


in this country, than by making it yourself, 


we are not acquainted with the process. We 


' believe that rascality and deception have taken 


such a hold upon the general heart, that to 
get anything pure at second hand—except, 
perhaps, ‘‘pure deviltry’’—ia simply an im- 
possibility. 


trate himself, and had the whole matter done | 


illustration. Queen Victoria’s presence at Cher- | 


We shall } 


| A CHEAP WAY TO MAKE ROSEW ATER. 


is because it seems to me you aim at TreTn.”’ 


We do not deny that we were pleased when 
| we read the complimentary remarks in the 
| latter part of the above. 


monstrances and fitting delay, finding young | 


OUR COLLEGES. 
A correspondent at Lafayette, Indiana, writes 
us as follows :— 


Dear Mr, Editor :—An old subscriber would 
most respectfully make a few inquiries, and 
begs as extensive and accurate a reply as you 

, may be able to give. 
To what college, academy or private institu- 
| tion in the United States can I send a boy, 
, where he can graduate without being compel- 
, led to take a course in Latin and Greek, but 
may substitute for the same, French, German 
or Spanish ’ 
, At Harvard and many other excellent institu- 
tions of the East, the principal modern lan- 
| guages are taught, and the student has the 
| privilege of studying them in preference to the 
ancient languages, after the completion of the so- 
| phomore year, when he has spent three or four 
| years in studying Greek and Latin. Thus the 
| preference ix always given to dead languages, 
and a mere option offered after a certain 
time. 

The Free Academy, of New York, approaches 
more nearly to the institution I wish than any 
other I know, but there are certain requisites 
| for admission to that, with which, if you are 
| not a resident of the city, you cannot comply. 
| Is it not most astonishing, that in our prac- 

tical age and country everything moves on un- 
der the influence of modern improvement and 
| progress but its institutions of learning ? 

The smallest advance in favor of modern 
languages and practical mathematics is yielded 
most grudgingly and unwillingly. L. 


{Nore: Our knowledge of the colleges of the 
‘ country is too limited to give the above an an- 
'swer. Perhaps some one of our readers can 
' do it.—Ed. Sat. Eve. Post.) 


Wasniseros, Ohio, July 20th, 1858, 
Mr. Editor of the Post: I see in a recent nuim- 
ber of your paper you desire a cheap method 
of making rosewater. I will give you mine. 
It is simple, cheap, and, | think, the best :— 
(iather the rose leaves (the morning while the 


| dew is on them is the best time), lay them on a 


| 


| 





** Aut 1s Not Go_p raat Gurrers.’’—The Du- 
; buque (Iowa) Express and Herald has received 
specimens of so-called = from Audubon 
county, which turn out to be simply enlphes 
of co iper— glittering something like gold, bat 
utterly worthless. 
. Cavnios To Drvers.—S. 8. West, of Palm 

ew York, while bathi recen 

quette, Wisesmsin dived head 
pier, striking the bottom with such force as to 
cause paralysis of the whole body, from the 
injury received by the spine. He died in a few 
days. 

Tur Boston matrimonial register shows that, 
during the last year, there have been no less 
than sixty amalgamation marriages, and, sin- 
gular to say, they were all white women with 
black or colored men; in no instance has a 
white man been registered as having taken to 
wife a colored woman. The white ladies of 
Boston and thereabonts have singular tastes.— 
New York Dispatch. 

A vakyisa maker of Paris ia said to have ori- 
ginated an invention that excites some alarm. 
He refuses to sell it tothe Emperor. He is a 
sturdy republican, and dares to aay, “It is a 


/ means of defence, and not of attack ; it cannot 





: 


be of the same use to government as it may one 
day become to us. I woald sooner send it to 
England, if she should ever be invaded by 
Louis Napoleon, than give up the secret for a 
despotic purpose.’’ The matter of which the 
new means of defence is composed appears to 
be a certain liquid, which being spilled upon 
the ground, flames so fiercely that the stoutest 
war horse draws back at the sight of the fire. 
Several experiments have been made at Vin- 
cennes, in order to detect the substance, bat 
unavailingly. 

Oportrexnovs.—Some wag, writing from Cairo, 
IlL., since the subsiding of the flood, says there 
are now in that city 452 distinct and different 
smells, and several Wards yet to hear from! 

Crops in Ixpiana.—The Indianapolis (Ind.) 
Sentinel thinks that, on the whole, the crop of 
wheat in the State will exceed that of last 
year, In Laporte county alone it is estimated 
there will be a surplus of 700,000 bushels for 
shipment. The grass crop is fine all over the 
State. Oats are unequal; in some localities an 
average crop, while in others there is almost a 
total failure. 

A New Tring w Arvsrraua.—The discovery 
of u new tribe of aborigines is thas reported in 
the Sydney Empire :—‘‘A gentleman who, in 
May last, was at a remote station down the Ba- 
lonne, called Gooee, about one hundred miles 
below Surat, fell in with four blacks who had 
come to the Balonne a few days previous, and 
who appeared to belong to a tribe unknown to 
white -men. They presented the remarkable 
peculiarity of being entirely without hair, and 
they stated that neither the males nor females 
of their tribe had hair on their bodies at any 
period of life. Their complete baldness gave 
them as e¢ unearthly appearance, at which 
it is said the Balonne blacks were at first very 
much terrified. 


A Femate Piratre.—The Cleveland Herald 


smooth board, take the rolling-pin and bruise | states that the discovery has been made that a 


them well, put them in a glass bottle, fill it up 
with good whiskey or brandy, shake well, cork 


| of river and wharf pirates, who have levi 


woman who is known by the soubriquet of 
‘* Mother Keys,’’ is the head and front of a gang 
un- 


tight, and stand in the sun for ten or twelve | jawfal tribute on the Ohio. She was in the 


days ; it is then fit for use. 


While in the sun | habit of assuming male attire, when going out 


it should be shaken up once a day, and if the | Upon her nocturnal raids; and is supposed to 
liquor evaporates, fill it up. It must be kept 
inadark cupboard or closet, and after using | of gin, the barrels only being recovered. 


the water down to the leaves, it can be filled | 


up with liquor four or five times before renew- 
ing with new leaves. Yours, etc., 
C. BacMGakTEeN, 


thereby lose the consideration in which they | 
' 


might otherwise stand. An excessively polite 
Frenchman once said to an Englishman, “If I 


have quite a numerous gang of men under her 
control. Among their plunder was $500 worth 


Mors Work ror Tux Lawyxaes.—The descend- 
ants of Governor Hutchinson and Lientenant- 


| Governor Oliver, of England, are about to insti- 


| tute suits for the recovery of a 
| real estate in Boston, which they 
| tothem under the 9th article of the 


* ° | 
mit Many men are far too courteous, and | 


' 


arnount of 
belongs 
of 
1794. The controversy is said to involve a 
number of nice questions of public and real 
property law. 
Whar’s m a Name ’—An ornithological com- 
mittee on try was last week appointed for 


were not a Frenchman | should like to be an | the Maryland State Agricultural Society, by Mr. 


Englishman.” 


should like to be one.”’ 
ances do we not find the exaggerated } 

ness of the Frenchman and the 

and strict love of truth of the Englishman ?— 


r 
A verharc fi. 


' 
' 


The Englishman very dryly | 
answered, ‘‘If I were not an Englishman, | erent 
In these two utter- | 


Somz of the tele, 
| land are twenty —- any habitable ‘ 


Merryman, the President. The names of the 


were Parrott, Dove, Partridge, 
se 
stations in Newfound- 


land the operators live in a state of o ginal 


| simplicity. They are well posted 


in news 


matters, and know all about the of the 


cotton market. 
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+ UBPTER PRON PARIS. 


Comwriaints or tue Farwers—Action axp Re- 
* Acnor—Scrn-Aqcrove Domes—Porre axp Pru- 


©  LANturopem—A New Ixvawnoy—A Paster 


* oy tore Love oF a Spreciaror. 


4 
Mr. Editor of the Post : 


Paris, July 1, 1858. 


Parmers and market-gardeners are still cry- 
ing out for rain: the drought being injurious 
to crops of every kind, though the temperature 
has been lower for a week past. The Emperor 
has conveyed his rheumatisms to Plombicres, 
whose waters are become ‘‘a rage’’ among 
those afflicted with that malady, since the pa- 
tronage bestowed on them by his Imperial Ma- 
jesty. The Empress, meantime, is whiling 
away the absence of her ‘lord and master” in 
the lovely solitudes of St. Cloud, with the 
rapidly-growing young gentleman who, as yet, 
is the sole representative of “the children of 
France,”’ in whose name, and for whose benefit, 
the Gardens of the Tuileries are now being pull- 
ed to pieces, with a view to the railing off of a 
large area in front of the palace, for their {n- 
fantile feet to run about in. 

Palaces and palace-gardens are really such 
lovely places that one cannot but hope the time 
may come when all Heaven's sons and daugh- 
ters may inhabit them, instead of the dwellings 
which are 80 prosaic and so ugly, even for the 
Tich ;—so hideous and every way demoralizing 
for the poor ; a reflection suggested by the pil- 
griamages I have just been making among the 
royal residences in the neighborhood of Paris, 
having been pounced upon by friends from 
your side of the water, and dragged off, for 
about the fortieth time, to enact the part of 
“Cicerone”? among their splendors. Long 
suites of large and lofty rooms, with ample 
windows looking out on all manner of loveli- 
ness, and filled with the most beautiful, artis- 
tic, and delicate objects, ought surely to exer- 


§ cise a refining, widening, and ennobling action 


on the feelings and thoughts of their occupants, 
were the latter there, not in virtue of the artifi- 
cial distinctions of station, but as component 
parts of a refined and progressive humanity ; 
the artificers of their own happy fortunes, and 
regarding Beauty, in ali its infinite manifesta- | 
tions, as a revelation of the ever-present Divi- | 
nity, “tin whom,”’ as the old poet so sublimely 
expresses the unfathomable mystery of Crea- 
tion, ‘‘ we all live, move, and have our being.” 
The action of such a dwelling-place, for in- 
stance, as the Grand Trianon—that lovely re- | 
tiring-place to which Marie Antoinette and the 
iminediate members of the royal family used | 
to betake themselves whenever they wished to | 
lay aside the burdensome etiquette of the | 
Court, and luxuriate in the quiet enjoyment of | 
country life,—ought surely to tend to exalt and 
purify the mind and feelings of its inmates. 
How far it was wise and right for the heads of 
the nation thus to enjoy themselves when the | 
mass of the people was being driven to despe- | 
ration by hunger and disorder, is another ques- | 
tion; T allude here to the great beauty of this 
gem of a palace, and the effect naturally pro- 
duced on the mind by a surrounding so taste- 
ful, #0 refined, so simple, elegant and beauti- 
ful. After the gergeous and almost fatiguing | 
splendor and vastness of Versailles, the atmo- 
aphere of quiet loveliness diffused through both 
the Trianons, comes upon one like a dream of 
fairyland. Who that has ever gone through 
these charming little dwellings will have for- 
gotten the out-look of the library, in the Grand 
‘Trianen, down the green vistas of the lofty 
alleys of arching trees, and out on the little 
green lawn, that seem as thengh no sound or 
shade of sorrow could ever have found their 
way into so calm and fair an Eden? or the sha- 
dowy peacefulness that seems to pervade the 
private study of Loais XVI. in the Petit Tria- 
non, and the tiny gem of a beudoir opening 
emut.ef it, where his fair and unfortunate wife | 
passed so many quiet mornings with her fair | 
children playing on the turf outside its win- 
dow? If it be proved, by sad experience, that 
life is generally debased by igneble conditions 
of habitation and surroundings, by dirt, dis- 
order, ugliness, and precariousness, and by the 
absence of all artistic and poetic refinement, 
does it net appear probable that the ennobling 
and refining of these phy-ical conditions woul i 
exercise an ennobling and refiming inthuence 
upon the haman race? 

But this subject would lead me teo far; so 
instead of speculating ow the details of the 
good time coming, let me chronicle ove of the 
items in the sum of scientific progress, whose 
multifarious elements are no doubt destined to 
blossom out in fuller luxuriance at seme future 
period. 


Aday or two ago, much interest was ex- 
cited by the experimentation, in the Seine, at | 
the Tuileries Bridge, of a new apparatus called 
the Scaphander, destined to aid humanity in 
the realization of one of its favorite dreams, 
that of moving at will in the element of the 
fishes. This apparatus is very simple, eonsist- 
ing only of a covering for the head, made of 
metal, with small glass windows for the eyes, 





and retained in its place by a metal band which 
encircles the head. The weight of the appara- | 
tus is about eighty pounds ; and it is said to suaf- 
tice to keep its wearer steadily under the | 
water, but without impeding his movement by 
Two men 
supply the diver with air by means of an In- 
dia-rubber tube, whose lower end is inserted | 
into the head-gear, fed from a small pump of 
ingenious construction. The air thus forced 
into the apparatus suffices to keep out the | 
water; and the diver breathes with as much 
freedom as on terra firma. 


any conscious sensation of weight. 


The diver in ques- | 
tion went down to the bed of the river, which 
is now twenty feet deep at the bridge, walked 
about under the water, and brought up a num- 
ber of objects found there, among others a | 
stone weighing about a hundred weight. Being 
a good swimmer, the diver took off his scap- 
hander under the water, and made his appear- 
ance bareheaded, and in triumph, at the sur- 
face of the river; he then put it on again, and 
having bowed to the spectators, who cheered him 
enthusiastically, went down again for another 
walk under the water. 

In token of their appreciation of the gene- 
roxity and amiability of his character, and the 
humanizing tendency of his writings, the So- 
ciety for the Protection of Animals has just 


voted a silver-gilt medal to M. de Lamartine. 


‘The poet has responded in a beautiful letter, 


telling the Society that he accepts their award 
with great pleasure, and after assuring them of 
his sympathy with their views, expatiates on 
the relations of man to the animal! kinglom. 
‘** What matters,”’ he exclaims, ‘‘ the form, or- 
ganization, or names ofanimated beings’ What- 
ever thinks, possesses intelligence ; 
feels, possesses the gift of sentience 
loves, has a right to be loved ; whatever suffers, 
There is neither break 
nor gap in the scale of created beings, whir h 


whatever 


whatever 
has a claim to pity. 


rines by graduated ascension from the brute 
toman. Man is at the summit of the ladder, 
on this earth: but below him he has a whole 
family of adoptive relatives, fellow denizens 
with him of the common country of which he 
is undoubtedly the king, but ought not to be 
the tyrant. 
dained relationship between man and man, but 


Justice is not only a divinely-or- 


a sin 
When we 
act justly towards the animal creation, we have, 


also between man and the animals: 


against justice is a sin against God. 


in the inferior animals, servants anil friends ; 
when we make an abuse of our pre-em'nence 
and sovereignty, they become onr victims, and 
as ix always the case with tyrants, we are per- 
Between brutality 
towards an animal and ferocity towards our 


verted by our own tyranny. 


no other difference than 
Two 


kingdom to be coinprehen led in the eire 


fellow men, there is 
nima! 


] 


the quality of the victim. ause the : 
aft 
our duty and our kindness, is to ameliorate 
the character and nature of humanity itself.” 
Much interest is felt by all who are connected 
with agriculture, in an invention just brought 
out by a M. Bouchon, of Ferté-sous-Jarre; a 
little portable mill for grinding grain, which 
expects to drive village wind-mills quite ont ot 


This mill is 
ameter, by seven and a half high; 


existence. about five feet in «i- 
the stones 
and the con 


cern may be placed in the corner of a barn, or 


are scarcely two feet in diameter; 


any out-of-the-way place, and set in motion by 
a couple of horses, or an equivalent force, 
whenever its services are required. It is capa- 
ble of grinding two hectolitres of wheat per 
hour; and yields eighty-seven per cent. of 
flour. Farmers may thus, on rainy or idle 
days, grind up their wheat, with perfect ease, 
The little mill has just 
an agricultural exhibition, 


on their own premises. 
been exhibited at 
and is thought to be a very promising inven- 
tion. 

To return to the subject of palaces and the 


| influence of external surroundings alluded to 


in the beginning of my letter, it is evident that 
if the raising of the lead for humanity, con 
sidered as one great family, be a Providentia! 
means and result of progress, the ‘ making 
haste to be rich,”’ on the part of individual- 
and with no better aim than mere individus) 
aggrandizement, so common in our day, is ex- 
ceedingly demoralizing ; 


exercising an un- 


favorable influence on private character, 


though not without a certain temporary and 
relative usefulness to society, whose activities 
are stimulated, and whose means of action are 


| increased, by the enterprises set on foot by men 
. 


As an illustration 
of the feverish thirst for gold that has seized 
on Paris, the histories of some of its great 


impatient to be millionaires. 


money-lords would be far from being uninte- 


| resting. Take, for instance, the career of M. 


Millaud, who has lately purchased La Presse, 
formerly under the control of De Girardin, and 
has indirectly the control! of two or three other 
newspapers, besides being engaged in immense 
commercial enterprises from which he makes 
enormous sums. 

M. Millaud is of Jewish family, a native of 
Bordeaux, and began life without a farthing. 
Insatiable in his dreams of wealth, he deter- 
mined to come to Paris; and though detained 
for some years in Bordeaux by his poverty, he 
at length scraped together money enough for 
the journey. 

Before he left, he called on an uncle who had 
some money, and proposed to him the follow- 
ing arrangement: If any sudden rise or fall of 
the funds took place, he was to inform the 
uncle by telegraph ; on which the latter would 
operate accordingly, and the gains thus secured 
were to be shared equally between the two. 
How the young man was to get command of 
the telegraph, was not explained ; but the bar- 
gain was concluded; the youth assuring his 
uncle that he had a plan in his head for ob- 


taining the services of the telegraph, which | 


was then under the sole command of the 
Government, and never used for private de- 
spatches. 

“If you get a message from me stating that / 
have lost the cheques, you will know that the 
funds have risen; if the message states that / 
have found the cheques, you will know that the 
The numbers of the 
cheques stated thus to be lost or found, will 
give you the amount of the rise or fall in the 
funds, and you will buy and sell in conse- 


funds have fallen. 


quence.”’ 

Soon after the young Jew reached Paris, he 
began to haunt the Exchange, doing a small 
stroke of business whenever he could find the 
funds to work with. The difficulty with Eng- 
land and Egypt having come up, the funds un- 
derwent one of those sudden fluctuations that 
make the fortune of the lucky speculator. Now 
was his time to put his plan into execution. 
Millaud forthwith made his way to the bureau 


| of the Minister of the Interior (M. Thiers), and 
/ demanded to see the Minister. 
1 


Being refused 
admittance, he began to tear his hair, to cry, 
and, simulating the action of a man at the last 
extremity of anguish and despair, declared that 
he would be ruined irrecoverably if he were 
not allowed to see the Minister. The employs 
represented to him that no one was allowed to 
see the Minister without proper introductions, 


and Millaud, still persisting in his violence and 


demands, they tried to turn him away by force. 


But he held on to the rails of the stairs, shout- 


ing and crying in so frantic a manner that the 


whole place was in an uproar, and the noise 
reached the ears of M. Thiers himself— 

‘What on earth is the matter’ 
manded of the people about him. 

“A young man demands audience of your 
Excellency, and persists in forcing his way in, 
saying that he shall be ruined forever if he 
The police are turning him 


he de- 


cannot see you. 

out by force.”’ 
‘How very strange!’’ said the Minister, 

growing uneasy. ‘Let him in; show him up ; 


sew 
or 


Kate 


v7 


he may have important news to give me. He 


may know of some conspiracy 

Shown into the Millaud 
flung himself at his feet, clasping his knees, 
and eryving that he was a ruined man if his Ex- 
cellency did not save him. 

** What the matter demanded M. 
Thiers, over and over again, and greatly exci- 
ted by the stranger’s behaviour. 

‘*] am the father of a family,—lost—ruined 
—lishonored ! Your 
Excellency only can save me from utter shame 
and ruin.”’ 


Minister's cabinet 


. ha 
is ; 


Save me—ch. save me' 


Awl so it went on for some minutes; the 
Minister vainly trying to learn what was the 
matter, and the suppliant tearing his hair and 
frantically declaring that only his Excellency 
could save him. At length, in incoherent 
phrases, Millaud gasped out that he had been 
employed to make several collections for a per- 
son in Bordeaux, whose fortune would be ruin- 
ed by any delay on his part; that he had lost 
the papers confided to him, but added that, 
could he only inform his patron of the mishap, 
and give him the numbers of the missing 
cheques, the latter would be able to take mea- 
sures for averting the rnin with which he was 
threatened, and in which he himself, ‘‘a father 
of a large family,”’ ‘‘dependent for bread on 
&c., &e., would be included. 
‘* But would your Excellency be pleased to allow 


this patron,”’ 


of this communication being made by the tel+- 
graph, this ruin would be averted, and the 
blessings of a grateful heart be on you for- 
ce. 

Sach 


truthfulnes: 


ever,”’ 
was the vehemence and apparent 
with which the cunning young 
rogw enacted this scene of violent despair, that 
Th 
transmission of the message hastily written 


rs was completely taken in, ordered the 


down by the suppliant agent, and thas—Bor- 
deaux being then four days’ mail from Paris— 
enabled the uncle to speculate at his leisure, in 
Stock- 
jobbing had not then attained the proportions 


accordance with the instructions given. 


of the present day, and the operations of the 
uncle only amounted to a gain of #8,000; but 
the half of this sum was an immense lift to the 
beggarly nephew, who, on this windfall, began 
the course of speculation which has placed him 
in the ranks of the stock-jobbing nabobs of the 


day. and certain other incidents of which, 


(warned by the length of this one,) must wait 
for recital in my next letter. QUANTUM. 

Tue Broomer Dress Derornuers.—-A_ corres- 
pondent of the Davenport Gazette, writing from 
Cortlandville, Cortland County, N. York, June 
ath, says :— 

‘*Last Tuesday and Friday the Nationa! 
Dress Reform Association held its third annual 
Conveution in this place. There were about 
one hundred and fifty women present in Bloo- 
mer costume, and lawyers, doctors, professors, 
editors, &e., participated in the doings. | be- 
lieve some eight or ten different States were 
represented. Just think of it, one hundred 
and fifty ‘Bloomers’ together! They were of 
every ace, from childhood to gray hairs, home- 
ly, handsome, smart, stupid, tall, short, en- 
thusiastic, deliberate, tasty, slovenly. There 
seemed to be three leading patterns of the 
Bloomer pants: one style was loose, in the 
sailor fashion ; 
style, gathered into a ruffle about the ankle ; 
and still another was close, tight legs, like 
some Shanghai dandies occasionally get on. 
The length of skirts ranged from two or three 
inches above the ankle to as much above the 
knee, and there was just as much variety in 
the materials, trimmings, and tasteful arrange- 
ment of the entire dress as you would find in 
any gathering of women. Silks, calicoes, vel- 
vets, lawns, linens, delaines, alpaccas, ginghams, 


in fact almost every fabric and every figure of , 


fabric might be found there. Nearly all of 
them wore their hair cut short about the neck 


like school girls, with. various styles of hat, 


trimmed to the wearer’s taste; and walked in 
gaiters, slippers, boots, kips, &c., as the case 
might be.”’ 


Tue Corcoran Caset.—The Washington Union 
contains another statement in reference to the 
Corcoran and Muruaga affair, which gives a 
somewhat different version of the original story. 
It appears from this statement that the first 
difficulty *‘ arose in consequence of Mr. Murua- 
ga’s conduct toward a niece of Mr, Corcoran’s, 
whom he most improperly and offensively fol- 
lowed through the streets of Washington, com- 
pelling her to resort to very annoying expe- 
dients for the purpose of avoiding him. Upon 
learning this fact, Mr. Coreoran expressed his 


opinion of Mr. M.’s conduct to that person in | 


very decided language. For this Mr. M. de- 
manded an apolocy. Mr. C. refused to give 
him one, because he did not believe that Mr. 
M.’s conduct in the premises was such as to 
entitle him to it. Upon this refusal Mr. M. 
gave to Mr. Corcoran notice of a challeage. On 
the evening of the same day on which this no- 


tification was given, Mr. M., in response to a 
note from Mr. Corcoran’s daughter, sent by her 


for the sole purpose of preventing a hostile 


meeting between the said parties, (the fact of | 


the hostile message being known to her as well 
as to several others,) made his appearance in 
Mr. C.’s house in his known absence.’’ 


der unceremoniously from his premises for this 


conduct, as heretofore stated, and hence the | 


subsequent transactions as before published, 
and generally known by the community. 


Deatu or Generat Jonn A. Qurrwan.—One 


by one the participators in the Mexican war, 
who escaped a thousand bullets, go down toa 
peaceful yrave. 
number, 
chez, of disease contracted at the National Ho- 
tel, in Washington, in his 59th year. Gen. 
Quitman was born at Rhinebeck, New York, 
and received his education at Mount Airy, 


above Germantown, in Philadelphia County. | 


Quit- 


His father was a Prussian clergyman. 


man, disliking divinity, studied law, and set- | 


tled in the West. His talents soon secured 
Irtm public attention and confidence, and he 
served in various public capacities of import- 
ance, and finally as acting Governor of Missis- 
sippi. In 1846, President Polk appointed him 
a Brigadier4tieneral in the army, which went 


to Gen. Taylor's aid, in which he figured con- , 


spicuously. In the subsequent campaign with 
Scott, he was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General. In this campaign he displayed the 
highest military skill and courage, and led the 
celebrated attack on the Belen Gate of the capi- 
tal. 
again mingled in public life, and was consider- 
ed one of the ablest of the south-western dele- 
gation in Congress. 


Born my little girls seem greatly exercised 
to comprehend the idea of God. Mary lately 
brought me a picture, which she had made, of 
a house. Through a hole in the roof, a large 
round face was peeping into the room below. 

** What's that ’’’ I asked 

‘‘That's God!’’ replied the little girl, in a 
subdued tone. I was the more struck with 
this, as it recalled to me that my own early 
idea of God was the same—that of a Being on 
His hands and knees, gazing through the top 
of the room.—Anickertocker. 


another was the full Turkish | 


It is | 
already known that Mr. C. dislodged the intru- ; 


Quitman adds his name to the | 
He died on the 17th instant, at Nat- | 


Since his return from Mexico, he has 


we 
> 


— 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


No News ov tur Acawewyvor—Ivora Bru Pasi, 
—Crarmire Oxnparen Away Frow Craa— Arnt- 
cay Fuser To as Kert Ur—Tuer Frazer Riven 
Discoverips. 


The America arrived at New York on the 
Zird, with news to July 9th. 

On the Sth, in the Hoase of Lords, the Jew 
bill was passed through committee, an amend- 
ment having been agreed to which prevents 
Jews from exercising ecclesiastical patronage or 
addstag her Majesty upon ecclesiastical ap- 
jsintmen 


In the House of Commons, after some gene- 
ral ddbate, the Government of India bill was 
read a third time and passed. amidst loud 

The Bank of France had increased its specie 
during the month to the amount of eighteen 
millions of francs. 

It was again stated that the Spanish Giorern- 
ment was orvanizing an expedition of a thou- 
sand men against Mexico. 

Sir E. B. Lytton had moved the second read- 
ing of the Government of New Caledonia bill, 
the object of which is to establish a settled forn 
of government in that part of British North 
America, to which, in consequence of recent 
gold discoveries, a great stream of population is 
directed. He urged the importance of a strong 
government being established in the first in- 
stance, and added that the present government 
had decided on continuing the policy of the late 
government with respect to the privileges pos- 
sessed by the Hudson's Bay Company. In the 
course of his observations, he stated that there 
Was every reason to expect a very large produc 
tion of gold in the country about to be created 
into acolony. The bill would only remain in 
force for five years, and then the powers of the 
governor would be resigned to free and local in- 
stitutions. 

After some observations from various 
ers, generally in pr: 
scheme, the bill was read a second time. 

The Earl of Malmesbury said the government 
inteuded, for reasons which it Was unnecessary 
to refer to, 
squadror 


ho 


speak- 


ise of the Government 


to remove from Cuban waters the 
now stational there; but there was 
intention whatever of discontinuing th: 
hlockade of the Coast of Africa. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. D'Israeli, in 
response to an inquiry said, Government had 
not taken into consideration the expediency of 
making use of the Leviathan to lay down the 
Atlantic cable. 


THE NEW GOLD REGION. 

The publication of some Parliamentary pa 
pers shows that Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, the See- 
retary of the Colonies, had been instructing 
Gov. Douglas, at Victoria, Vancouver's Island, 
as to his conduct in the present emergency. 
The despatch is dated July lst, and says ** that 
while her Majesty's government are determined 
on preserving the rights, both ef covernment 
and commerce, which belong to this country : 
and while they have it in contemplation to fur 
nish you with such a force as they may be abl. 
to despatch for your assistance and support in 
the preservation of law and order, it is no part 
of their policy to exclude Americans and other 
foreieners from the gold fields. On the contrary, 
you are distinctly instructed to oppose no ob 
stacle whatever to their resort thither for the 
purposes of digging in those flelds, so long es 
they submit themselves, in common with the 
subjects of her Majesty, to the recognition of 
her authority, and conform to such rules of 
police as you may have thought proper to es- 
tablish. The national right to navigate Frazer's 
river is, of course, a separate question, and one 
which her Majesty’s government must reserve. 
Under the circumstance of so large an immigra- 
tion of Americans into English territory, | need 
hardly impress upon you the importance of 
caution and delicacy in dealing with those 
manifold cases of international relationship and 
feeling, which are certain to arise, and which. 

_but for the exercise of temper and discretion, 
might easily lead to serious complications be- 
tween two neighboring and powerful States. 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, on Thursday 
night described the new territory, to which he 
proposes to assign a government, as follows :— 
“Tt is bounded on the south by the American 
frontier line, 49 deg. of latitude, and may be 
considered to extend to the sources of Frazer 
river, in latitude 55 deg. Itis, therefore, about 
420 miles long in a straight line, its average 
breadth about 250 to 300 miles. Taken from 
corner to corner its greatest breadth 400 miles. 
Of its two gold-bearing rivers, one, the Frazer, 
rises in the northern boundary, and flowing 
south, falls into the sea at the south-western 
extremity of the territory, opposite the southern 
end of Vancouver's Island, and within a few 
miles of the American boundary ; the other th: 
Thompson river, which rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and flowing westward, joins the 
Frazer about 150 miles from the coast. It is on 
these two rivers, and chiefly at their confluence, 
that the gold discoveries have been made. Ho- 
norable gentlemen who look at the map may 
imagine this new colony at an immeasurable 
| distance from England; but we have already 
received overtures from no less eminent a per- 
son than Mr. Cunard, for a line of postal steam 
vessels for letters, goods and passengers, by 
, which it is calculated that a passenger starting 

from Liverpool may reach this colony in about 

35 days by way of New York and Panama. The 

Thompson's river district is described as one of 
| the finest countries in the British dominions, 
with a climate far superior to that of countries 
in the same latitude on the other side of the 
mountains.”’ 

MisckLLay Fous.—The Clonmel Chronicle states 
that the blight had made its appearance among 
| the potatoes in several places in that locality. 

The Rev. Dr. Saddler, one of the Senior Fel- 
lows of Trinity College, Dublin, had committed 
suicide by hanging himself. 

At the quarterly meeting of the iron masters 
| of the midland counties of England, held at 
| Birmingham, no change was made to the stand- 
ard rates. Prices, however, were regarded as 
entirely nominal, and business was very dull. 
' Many mills and forges were only partially em- 
ployed. 

A railway train between Wolverhampton and 
Birmingham was struck by lightning on Thurs- 
| day during a thunder storm. Every person in 
' the train felt the shock. The driver was struck 
| with temporary paralysis. The driver and 
hooker were enveloped in a sheet of flame, but 
fortunately were not incapacitated from attend- 
iny to their duties. 

Tux Stave Trapr.—A deputation on the sub- 
ject of the Cuban slave tr 
view with Lord Derby, who, in answer to the 
deputation, said that ‘he concurred generally 
_ in the objects of the deputation. With regard 
to Brazil, he praised that government for its 
honesty and good faith in the fulfilment of 
treaties. With regard to Cuba, he agreed that 


more could be done by the Governor-General of | 


, Cuba than by any external force; that every 
exertion had been and was every day bei 
made to bring the Spanish Government to g¢ 
faith in this matter, and that he trusted this 
result might be brought about without a resort 
| to coercive measures. That with regard to the 
| French system, as shown in the case of the Re- 
| gina Ceeli, there could be no doubt that it was 
really a new plan of slave trade; that they 
| were pouring in evidence on this point on the 
_ French government, and that he hoped that 
the French Emperor, (in whose desire to put 
down slavery he had perfect confidence, ) would 
' soon be himself convinced that it was slavery in 
disguise. He feared that in this particular case 
there was evidence to show that the blacks 
, might be held as consenting jes. With re- 
i to coolie emigration, he —— that 
| Lord Carnarvon's - = intended to puta 
| stop to the carrying of coolies from India to an 
| foreign possession ; that it was their y town 
nation to place the coolie emigration to our own 
ions on such a as should secure 
| fair treatment to the coolies ; and he believed, 
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e had had an inter- , # . AL 
| tinue the practice of authorizing men-ofwar to 





ifthat could be aroemgtenes, the system of 
coolle emigration might be found beneficial both 
to the coolies themsecives and to the colonies. 
He repeated the great care and consideration 
which the covernment were determined to give 
to secure for the coolles geval treatment and 
fair play. He did not think that the exclusion 
of Cuban produce from onr markets would 
(even if Parliament would consent to it) make 
much difference to Cuba, inasmuch as other 
countries would take Cuban produce, and let 
us have the supplies from other quarters which 
formerly went to them. He expressed gene 
rally every desire to prevent the slave trade, 
and he assured the deputation that the govern- 
ment would never relax their efforts towards 
the accomplishment of this object.’’ 

Fraxsce.—The new Minister of the Interior 
has pennitted 120 persons who had been exiled 
to return to their homes. 

The Emperor has proposed that the debts 
of M. de Lamartine should be paid by the 
State. 

it is understood that the French Government 
has commenced preparations for laying down 
telegraph cates between Havre, Feeamp, 
Dieppe. Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk on the 
north-east, and between Havre, Honfleur, Va- 
lognes, and Cherbourg on the north-west ; in 
short, it is intended to establish a telegraphic 
communication hetween every harbor on the 
French coast. 

The adoption of the Jew bill has induced 
two French journals to express their admiration 
at the working of the British Constitution. 

The tohacco crop in Algeria had been al- 
most entirely destroyed by a worm. 

The aris papers speculate on the forthcom- 
ing meeting ef Napoleon and Victoria at Cher- 
bourg, as if it was positively decided upon, 
and regard the event as a complete removal! of 
all mistrusts between the two (Governments. 
(ireat preparations were in progress at Cher- 
twurg. Count Persigny had arrived in London 
with a view, it was said, of submitting the pro- 
cramine for the Qneen’s approval. 

(ierMaNny.—The correspondent of the Times 
says the time for consideration granted to Den- 
mark being at an end, the Diet will to-morrow 
appoint 2 commission whose duty it will be to 
make the necessary arrangements for sending 
troops into Holstein and Schauenberg. At the 
salue time notice will be given to the envoy of 
the King of Denmark that those Duchies wil! 
he ocenpied by the Federal troops, if the con- 
cessions made by the Diet in their favor are 
not made within a certain time. The delay 
will probably be a short one—the German 
Powers having resolved to prove to Europe 
that they can act as well as talk. 

Swepen axyp Deywark.—ireat excitement 
prevails in Sweden on account of the position 


of Denmark in its relations with the German | 


Diet. If the troops of the German confedera- 


tion should pass the Eyder, public opinion in | 


Sweden would be deeply moved—so much so, 
as to demand the intervention of the Govern- 
ment on behalf of Denmark. 

Ressia.—Official committees for facilitating 
the emancipation of the serfs have been formed 
in 3S of the Russian provinces, comprising 
nearly 10,000,000 serfs, 

Ressia AND Potanp.—A letter from Warsaw 
of the Ist, says:—‘'The following is a new 
trait in the character of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, which proves how elevated are his views. 
An agricultural society hast just been fomned 


in this city, and it now reckons 1,200 members, | 


composed of the principal landowners of the 
country. It held its first meeting here a few 
days since, and a considerable sensation was 
caused by it, as such an assemblage has never 
take place since the last National Diet. 


Emperor by telegraph. The following answer 
was, I am informed, returned:—* You say that 
1,200 of the Polish nobility have assembled at 


Warsaw, and that you feel uneasiness at the | 


circumstance. For my part, I regret that the 
number is not greater.’ ”* 

Sraw.—lIt is reported from Madrid that Gen. 
O'Donnell will dissolve the Cortes in a very 
short time. It was also stated that he intend- 
ed to divide the army into large divisions as in 
France, and to place eminent Generals at the 
head of them. 

A semi-official Spanish journal says that the 


new ministry is not less decided than the = 


ceding one to demand explanation from 
land on the subject of the offensive words of 


Lord Malmesbury, on the question of the | 


English cruisers. 

Avetria.—The Cologne Gazette spreads the 
rumor that the concentration of Russian troops 
in Poland is to threaten Austria into fulfilling 
the treaty of 1546, relative to the incorporation 
of Cracow into the Austrian monarchy. It 
is positively denied that Austria has bound 
herself to give assistance to Turkey in case of 
need. 


LiveRPoot Corron Market, July 9—The Cot- 
ton Market opened at an advance of 1-16@41, but 
subsequently this advance was almost lost. 


FOUR DAYS LATER. 

Rerun or THE AGAMEMNON—ANOTHER ATTEMPT 
To BE Mapr—Riaut or Searcu Question—Mas- 
sacke or Curisrians, &e. 

The Indian brings advices to the 13th. 

The Agamemnon and Valorous arrived at 
Queenstown on the 12th inst. The final break 
in the Atlantic Telegraph Cable was below the 
stern of the Agamemnon, after one hundred 
and forty-six miles had been paid out of that 
vessel. The Agamemnon then returned to 


mid ocean and cruised there for five days in | 


anticipation of meeting the Niagara. 

On the Agamemnon arriving at Queenstown, 
it was resolved to coal, and start again for a 
final attempt to lay the cable on Saturday, the 
17th inst., there still being, on beth ships, 
twenty-five hundred miles of the cable left. 

The cause of the breaking of the cable is un- 
known, the strain upon it at the time being 
quite light. The electric instruments were all 
injured by the heavy rolling of the ship in the 
8 .vorth. 

On the 12th inst., in the House of Lords, the 
bill permitting the House of Commons to admit 
Jews into Parliament, was passed, as also were 
the reasons of the House of Lords for obj 
to the House of Commons bill on the wet 

The squadron to accompany Queen Victoria 
to Cherbourg consists of six sail of the line, six 
frigates, and a flotilla of steam yachts, under 
the command of Lord Lyons. 

The rebels were again becoming very trouble- 
some in Central India, re-oceupying many forts 
from which they had been driven. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Hutt moved 
a resolution declaring it expedient to diacon- 


visit and search vessels under foreign flags, 
with the view of suppressing the slave trade. 
He contended that 
her futile efforts on the Coast of Africa. Mr. 


| Milner Gibson seconded the motion. 


Mr. Cardwell denied that England had been 
unsuccessful, and declared that an abandon- 


ment of her efforts to suppress the trade would | 


establish a universal system of piracy on the 
African coast. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, agreed with the remarks of Mr. Cardwell, 
and said that the Government had proposed to 
France the establishment of a commissionon the 


spot, to inquire into the free labor system re- 
cently established. With to America, 
he had the satisfaction of s 
difficulty had been swept away. Lord Napier 
had sent home a despatch by the steamship 
Europa, to the effect that Mr. Cass had told 
him that the course taken by the British 
Ministry was worthy of a great —* and 
that he (Mr. Cass) had assured Lord Napier 
that after the satisfactory declarations of the 
British Government, the American Govern- 


ment would at once give the most earnest con- | 
that might be sug- | 


sideration to any proposals 
to them for verification as to thé nation- 
oe he yy the right to bear the fiag 


The j 


authorities became alarmed, and consulted the — 


gland ought to abandon | 


that the late | 


* 
. 


The London Times aati the visit of Queem 
Victoria to Cherhoarg, says that 
has no other object than to menace Enqtatd, 
amlecalls on the government te man a large 
channel fleet and otherwise prepere for 
an! invite Napoleon over to see how well Kng- 
land is ready to resist invasion. 

There was a report thet Sir Allen MeNob, of 
Canada, would be the first Governor ander the 
Calidonia bill. 

The London Times. in a leader, controverts 
Lord Palmerston’. view of the national duty in 
regard to the slave trade, and encourages the 
iklea of the annexation of Cube to the United 
States, as Cuba once annexed, the whole trade 
would come to an end. 

Paris letters report a visible improvement in 
commercia! affairs. Large orde:s had been re 
ceived in the manafacturing towns, and pur- 
chasers from the United States had begun to 
ns im the market. 

crop accounts were favorable, but hread- 
stuffs were firm. 

The reply of the Danish Government to the 
(iermanic Diet had been despatched to Frank. 
fort. It was understood to be conciliatory. 

Massacre or Cunmerians By Ta MA tone npans. 
—On the 15th of June, the Mahommedans in 
Jeddah rose and massacred the Christians there. 
ome the victims were the English and Prench 

; also, the wife of the latter and twenty 
other persons. The Consulates were plandered. 
The British steamer( yclops had rescued twenty- 
six Christians and taken them to Suez. No 
Christians remained in the place. Two boats 
from the Cyclops had to fire on the Mahomme 
dans, who attempted to intervept the retreat of 
the Christians from the tow. Imm llate 
orders had heen issned to three Englixh «! ips of 
war in the vicinity to proceed forthwith to Jed- 
dah, and bring by forcible means, if heoessary, 
the perpetrators of the outrage to justice. 

Curva,—Letters from Hong Kong to May 22 
had been received. The allied fleet was at 
anchor in the mouth of the Petho on the 29th 
of April. Six days had been allowed for a reply 
to the demands of the Plenipotentiaries, and the 
time having expired, a steamer had taken ap 2 
gunboats and 150 Sappers to the Pelho. A 
French transport, with 950 marines and in- 
fantry, had arrived. The Freneh had cot two 
—o~ over the bar of the Pei-hong, but two 

— despatch boats had stuck fast. 

e Engtish and French Admirals were both at 
Peeghele, and it was expected that, in a few days, 
the first blow in the north might be struck, by the 
capture of the forts at the mouth of the river. 


Lovpos Moxsy Marart.—The Money market 
continues unchanged. Money can be readily ob- 
tained at 23 per cent.. and in some cases less 

Livexpoot Corron Marker. July 13.—The Cot- 
ton Market closes dull, and with a decline of 3d on 
fair and middling qualities; the tower qeaiities 
have still farther dee! ined. 

Liverroot Breasturrs Market —The circulars 
quote the Bre dstuffs market gecerally dul!, but 
steady. Messrs Richardson, Spence & Co. report 
the weather as f.vorable tor theereps. Flour aull 
| but nominally unchanged. Wheat dul!, but stead 

and unchanged. ‘orn dull, but prices enaivered, 

Liverroot Proviswos Marner —Beef steady; 
Pork steady; Bacon heavy; Lard quiet, at )5e57o, 
Tallow nom nal. 

LiverPoot Proprce Market —Suar ix steady; 
Coffee oul!; Rice firm 

Asues—Pots and Pearls continue du!! at 36s 

TAxsrep Ort is quoted at 32a 64 

Loxpos Markets —Baring Brothers’ Circular 
report Breadstuffs firm and steady Coffee buoy- 
ant. Tallow slow of sale, but unaltered 1m prices. 
Linseed Oi] 334. 9d a34e. 

Srare or Trave —The Menedester advices are 
unfavorable, there being but Jitue inquiry and 
_ weak prices 


IMporTant Prom Mrxico—Reportiep Pica oF 
ZvioaGa.—The New Orleans Picayune has re- 
ceived advices from Northern Mexico to the 
2ist ult. 

The most important intelligence ix the re- 
ported abdication of Gen. Zuloaga, and flight 
from the city of Mexico, leaving the govern- 

ment in the hands of Canto and two Bishops. 
| The prospects of the Constitutionalists generally 
were believed to be very flattering. 





meee 


DR. JOHNSON’S FEAR OF DEATH. 


[In connection with some recent romarka in 
| Tux Post relative to Dr. Johnson and Ban- 
croft’s History, we quote the following from 
| “ Boswell’s life of Johnson :’’—]) 
| Mr. Henderson, with whom I had sauntered 
in the venerable walls of Merton College, and 
' found him a very learned and pious man, sup- 
ped with us. Dr. Johnson surprised him not a 
| little, by acknowledging with a look of horror, 
that he was much oppressed by the fear of 
death. The amiable Dr, Adams suggested that 
| God was infinitely good. 

Johnson—* That He is infinitely good, as far 
| as the perfection of His nature will allow, | cer- 
tainly believe; but it is necessary for good 
upon the whole, that individuals should be 
| punished. As to an individual, therefore, He 
' is not infinitely good [i. e. compassionate ;] and 
| as I cannot be sure that I have fulfilled the con- 

ditions on which salvation is granted, | am 
| afraid I may be one of thoee who shall be 
| damned. (Looking dismally.) 
| Dr. Adams—‘‘ What do you mean 
damned ?”’ 

Johnson—(Passionately and loudly :)—* Sent 

to hell, sir, and punished everlastingly.’’ 


by 


Dr, Adams—*'| don't believe that doctrine."’ 

Johnson—‘‘ Hold, sir; do you believe that 
none will be punished at all ?’’ 

Dr, Adams—“ Being excluded from Heaven 
will be a punishment; yet there may be no 
great positive suffering.”’ 

| Johnson—‘' Well, sir, but if you admit any 
degree of punishment, there is an end of your 
| argument for infinite goodness simply con- 
| sidered ; for infinite goodness would inflict no 
| punishment whatever. There is ‘no infinite 
| goodness, physically considered; morally 
there is,” 

| Boswell—‘‘ But may not a man attain to such 
| a degree of hope as not to be unec«y from the 
| fear of death ?”’ 

| Johnson—* A man may hare such a degree of 
| hope as to keep him quiet. You see [ am not 
quiet, from the vehemence with which I talk : 
| but I do not despair.” 

Mrs. Adams—‘“‘ You seem, sir, to forget the 
merits of our Redeemer.” 

Johnson—‘' Madam, | do not forget the merits 
of my Redeemer; but my Redeemer has said 
that He will set some on His right hand, and 
some on His left.” He was in gloomy agita- 
tion, and said, “I'll have no more on’t.” 
[Meaning that he wished the conversation 
stopped. } 


—-—— _ a oan 


am * As Oxe Doon Suvts Anoruze Orzrs.” 
—A very fat man, for the purpose of quizzing 
Dr. , of N———., asked him to pre 
scribe for his complaint, which he declared 
was sleeping with his mouth open. ‘‘Sir,’’ 
said the Doctor, ‘‘ your disease is incurable.— 
Your skin is too short; so that, when you 
shut your eyes, your mouth opens.”’ 

J®@ There is an ecesential meanness in 
wishing to get the better of amy one. The 
only competition worthy of a wise map, is with 





they 


himself. 

















WOITTEY FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Port, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “GLANCES AT MY 
LAST CRUISE."’ 


MADEIRA TO ST. HELENA. 


After leaving Madeira we stood a course, 
which enabled us to sight the Canary Islands, 
after which we dispensed with the en- 
gines, and sailed through the N, BE. trades 
until within a few degrees of the line, when 
we again got up steam, and thence steered a 
bee line to the port of James Town, Island of 
&. Helena. I refer to my journal for extracts 
im regard to this passage. 

EXTRACT. 

It is the night of the 7th of January, 
1858, and we Gre running along under both 
sail and «team at a famous rate. We have at 
length the undoubted N. E. trade wind. At 2.20 
P. M.—just twenty-four hours after leaving 
Madeira—we nade the west point of the Canary 
Island of Palma directly ahead. When thus 
discovered rising out of the sea, it was distant 
some thirty miles, and having then come 210 
from Madeira, it makes Palma distant from the 
latter, 240 sea miles. It was cloudy weather, 
and we looked in vain for the towering ‘‘ Peak 
of Teneriffe,"’ upon the island of that name, 
situated back of the one we were approaching. 
Night came on, and at 8 P. M. we had reached 
Palma, and passed its west point. We must 
have ran well in with it too, for the scattering 
lights of a hill-side town that hung over the 
point, were easily to be counted. 

January 8th.—Last night we passed the Island 
of Ferro, the most south-westerly of the Canary 
group, and this morning it was still in sight on 
the port quarter. This group is composed of 
nine islands I think; over all of which towers 
the snow-capped peak of Teneriffe—that crust- 
ed snow which never melts, and which now 
dazzle. the eye of the passing navigator as it 
did that of the Carthaginian, years before the 
birth of our Saviour. Being some hundred 


miles from the group now, and having had no | 


opportunity of conversing with persons able to 
enlighten me in regard to their previous his- 
tory, Xc., 1 turn to several works of standard 
authority for help. 

I find that they are seven in number, exclu- 
ding islets and rocks. These seven are—Lan- 
sarote, Fuertaventura, (tran Canaria, Teneriffe, 
Gomera, Palma, and Hierro (or Ferro-iron). I 
find also that they were known to the early 
Greeks as ‘‘ Happy Islands,"’ so called because 
they imagined them to contain the Elysian 
Fields, into which favored warriors passed 
without dying. The area of the whole group is 
2,980 English square miles. Population in 1849, 
258,000, and the height of the greatest elevation | 
(the Peak of Teyde or Teneriffe) 12,182 fect. 
Coast bold and rocky. Formation voleanic. 
Animals and birds prevail quite extensively 
along the volcanic heights, and in their fertile | 
though contracted valleys. Among the former 
are the goat, the camel, and the ass; and 
among the latter, the pheasant, the partridge, 
and the thistle-finch, or ordinary Canary | 
bird. I find also that for a long time the | 


calm, with the sails 


| and the tropical sun coming down with a 


| strength destructive to the stiffest starched col- 


alarmed repast making the best of his way both 
through water and air. 
_ In the first place the breakfast would spring 
_ suddenly from the water, fly swiftly in a straight 
line, touching either wing in the crest of a swell 
as they got dry, and finally, unable longer to 
_ Support itself upon the air, drop suddenly into 
_ the polished sea, only to spring forth again and 
renew its aerial flight in another direction. 
| From one to two hundred yards is about the 
| distance they thus fly. As soon as the repast 
| had thus started in a straight line, I would see 
| the dolphin following ‘like a greased streak 
| of lightning,’’ keeping directly after it, and as 
| Rear as possible, until it dived into the water, 
| when flirt would go his hungry tail, and as the 
fish again appeared he would be following him 
as straight as ever. I have seen the dolphin 
“*eut a corner’’ while chasing, thus gaining a 
| march upon his flying prey. Finally the break- 
fast would apparently lose the strength required 
for flying, the race would suddenly end, and Mr. 
Dolphin doubtless get the breakfast. This is 
the way it is during a calm—the flying fish 
seems then unable to turn sharply, thouch | 
have often seen the flight curved. 

When a fresh breeze is blowing, however, the 
race is more varied. The breakfast flies longer 
but not so fast (owing to the fact that they 

_ generally fly to windward), and while the dol- 
phin keeps nearly under him, resorts to fre- 
quent short turnings to avoid his relentless 
pursuer. I once took my watch out and count- 
ed the interval that one of these excited repasts 
remained in sight clear of the water. It was 
forty-two seconds, during which time, however, 
he dipped his wings seven times, changed his 
course about every other dip, and finally dived 
down very much after the manner of a stage 
actor disappearing downatrap door. During 
this forty-two seconds the dolphin was follow- 
ing under him, making the water foam as he 
passed through the crest of a sea, and turning 
with every motion of his prey. It will readily 
be imagined that he ‘* was about’’ when the 
diving part came off. 

From these observations I conclude— 

Firstly : That the flying fish is fed upon by 
the dolphin. 

Secondly: That it does not swim so fast; 
otherwise it would not leave the water. 

Thirdly ;: That it can only fly when ita wings 
are wet ; otherwise, why should it dip them ’ 

Fourthly: That the wind acting upon its 
wings and tail, enables it to turn at pleasure. 

Fifthly: That it is generally caught when 
pursued. 

And sixthly, and finally: That as a tribe they 
have an unpleasantly uncertain existence. So 
much for flying fish. We have seen vast num- 
bers of them lately, steamed through flock after 
flock, awakening them to a hurried flight by 


| the noise of our wheels; and I once sailed 


in a low decked vessel, where they were 
often found upon deck at daylight, having been 


Island of Ferro was assumed by Kuropean navi- attracted by the light during the night, struck 


gators—and in fact now is by Spain and some | 
others—as the zero of longitude ; just as Green- 
wich is now by England and America. This is _ 
all of interest that I find—I have searched in | 
vain for its discovery, and for an idea of the | 
people who were found upon its unknown 
shores. By measuring upon the chart, I find | 
that it ie only sixty miles from the nearest | 
point of Africa; so that it is by no means im- 
probable that Carthaginian vessels might have | 
gone back and forth during the infancy of navi- | 
gation. They have belonged to Spain since | 
1493. The Peak of Teneriffe is now often seen | 
at a distance of 100 miles, hence it might easily | 
have been seen from Africa by the Carthagi- 
nians. 

Finding the N. E. trade wind promising to be | 
steady, we this morning, at 9 o'clock, shorten- 
ed sail, hove to, and commenced taking the 
buckets off the wheels, preparatory to trans- 
forming ourselves into a sailing vessel. It took 
us five hours to take off the nine upper buckets | 
on each wheel, when we turned the others out | 
of the water, (thus immersing that of each 
wheel which now offered little or no resistance | 
to the ship’s progress,) lashed the wheels se- 
curely, made sail, and were no longera steamer | 
until we should again devote several hours to | 
** putting on the buckets.”’ 

We had scarcely thus put it out of our power | 
to steam, when the trade fell light, lighter | 
and lighter, until we began to fear that we had 
been too hasty. Finally, however, after scaring | 
us pretty badly, it freshened up again, and we | 
commenced an average speed of seven knots | 
the hour. Very fair fora steamer. I will take 
it for granted that the reader is at home on the 
‘‘theory of the trade winds,”’ and shall there- 
fore pass on to a few words in regard to flying | 
fish. 

I once remember laughing very heartily at | 
the simplicity of an old lady, whose son return- | 
ed from sea, and narrated his adventures to a 
curious crowd of country relatives. 


**T was in a cruiser in the Red Sea,'’ he com- 


unenced, ‘‘ when we one night let go our anchor, 
and the next morning when we hove it up, 
there was one of ‘Pharrioh’s’ chariot wheels a 
hooked on to the flue.”’ 

**Goodnees gracious !’’ 
lady. 

** And I've been to a country where the rivers 
was milk, a flowin round islands of honey comb, 
and with the thick fine honey a running from 
the comb and a mixin with the milk, milk 
a flowin down the banks of the river, and honey 
down the middle,”’ 

‘* Wonderful things—oh, wonderful !’’ ejacu- 
lated his admiring parent. 

“Yea! and I've seed flying’ ish—"’ 

“ Flying what, John!’ queries the old lady. 

“Plyin’ fish, marm !”’ 

‘Now, John, ain't you ashamed of yourself’ 
The chariot wheels is all right, I reckon, be 
cause the Bible says they was sunk thar, and 
so about the land a flowin with milk and honey ; 
but as for a Ssh a flyin’, John, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.”’ 

Nevertheless “‘ John’’ was right, as far as the 
fish went. Let me mention what I have ob 
served im regard to them. In the first place 


exclaimed the old 


a sail or mast in their flight across the decks, 


and finally fallen helplessly—alas! not into the | 
water, but into a national frying pan. They | 
are execliont cating, and are often offered for | 


sale in the West Indian markets. 
January 10th.—This morning, shortly after 


divine service, we crossed the Tropic of Can- | 


cer, and bade a short adieu to temperate lati- 
tudes. We have the northeast trades, after 
which we shall have the ‘‘ Doldruims ;’’* then 
the equatorial calms, squalls, and rains; next 
the southerly Doldrums, then the southeast 
trades, and finally the tropic of Capricorn, with 
southerly temperate latitudes beyond. 

January 16th.—Last night we ran out of the 
trade, and after lying five hours like a log upon 
the smooth surface of a waveless ocean, put- 


| ting on our buckets, we are again moving along 
‘under a full head of steam for our destined 


port. This kind of ‘‘going to sea,’’ is not as 
bad as it might be. Here we are now in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean, and it is just as 
if we were steaming over an enlarged mill- 
pond. A North River steamboat would expe- 
rience no increased motion were she suddenly 
lifted from her quiet waters and placed along- 
side of us on this lifeless sea. Were a tumbler 
filled brimming with water and placed upon 
our quarter decks, not a drop would be lost 
through any motion of the ship. I never be- 
fore saw such a total absence of swell upon the 
ocean. It looks as if we are in the centre of 
an immense circular mirror, toward one side of 
which we are steaming swiftly, while that pre- 


serves its uniform distance, and the rear border | 


closes after us as we attempt to leave it. Over- 
head we have a cloudless anda bright blue sky, 
which imparts to this polished mirror the re- 
flection of its own color, and interposes no pass- 


| ing cloud between our awnings and the burn- 


ing sun. No breath of air is darkening the 
polished surface of the mirror—all is water, 
and sun, and ether. Were it not for our own 
swift motion, which creates arefreshing breeze, 
| the closeness, combined with the heated air that 
escapes from the engine-room, would be un- 
arable. 


January 22d.—This morning, half an hour 
after midnight, our dead reckoning told us that 
| we were crossing the line, and now at noon our 
| south latitude is 1 deg. 15 min. We have 


' several young master’s mates on board, some 


| of whom were fresh from the country, and con- | 


| sequently fine ‘‘subjects’’ for their more expe- 
| rienced mess-mates. This morning one of the 
‘latter unsorewed a spy-glass, placed a hair 
across the object glass, and handed it to his 
unwary ‘‘ subject’’ to enable him the better to 
examine “ the line,’’ which he readily acknow- 
ledged seeing in the distance—‘‘ not very plainly, 
| however,'’ he confessed. 
“Now you see it?’’ triumphantly queried 
his friend. 
“Oh, yes! And it’s so small, and looks so 
close! I thought the equator was very large ?"’ 
A general laugh here notified him that there 


} 


* The Doldrums’’ are light and baffling airs 
which prevail at the equatorial L:mits of the north- 
, east and soathesst trade winds - these are separated 
_ by the calm belt of the equator—and often retain 
sailing vessels weeks within their limits. 





| day of the passage. 


| the right parties. 


find himself left alone. 


*-* et 


upon the forward part of the hurricane deck 
enjoying it, out ef reach of the falling cinders 
which are, as usual, being sprinkled over the 
after part of the ship, as if we were passing 
under a huge seive, being constantly shook by 
relieving giants. These cinders, with which 
we are only troubled when burning soft coal, 
penetrate everywhere, and render it next to im- 
possible to look up at the sails without risking 
the temporary loss of one’s eyesight. 

The nine members of our unfortunate ‘* band”’ 
are not so well off as “the mess."" There they 
are around their green umbrella-like music 
stand, under the very heaviest of the cinders, 
playing Yankee Doodle, as if each particular 
instrument was being gradually suffocated by 
the inexhaustible shower, and looking as un- 
happy as so many half-drowned chickens. 

The manner in which these ‘‘ bands’’ are 

shipped for the service, would be amusing, 
were it not that it indicatea so great a want of 
system in the management of the ‘right arm 
of the national defence.’’ The result in our 
case of this want of system, is that several one- 
horse Dutchmen, led on by one spasmodic 
Frenchman, are now murering poor Yankee 
Doodle upon our quarter deck. Let us see the 
probable way in which these Dutchmen were 
shipped to compose our band. 
Several officers seated at a rendez 
vous-table covered with books, shipping arti- 
cles, pen and ink, ete., ete. 
cant. 


Scene. 
Enter an appli- 


** Well, my man,”’ says one of the officers, 
“what do you want to ship as—landsman, | 
suppose ?”” 

** Yes aire ; | be moosic !"’ 

**Oh! you want to ship as a musician ’”’ 

** Yes aire; I be moosiec'”’ 

‘*f wonder if this fellow ts a musician?” 
queries the officer, who though probably a good 
seaman and a man of sense, knows about as 
much about music as does an organ-grinder. 

‘‘It’s hard to say,’’ replies a companion. 
‘* Where’s your instrument /”’ 

No have in-stru-ment !”’ 

‘* Well, I suppose we must take his word for 
it! The M is in a hurry for her band, 
and if he can’t play, they can at least make 
him do landsman’s duty on deck.’ Thus 
Musician, No. 1, is shipped for the flag ship 
M 


‘*the band”’ loses one of its number, for there 


** In-stru-ment ? 


, and should he prove to be no musician, 


is only a certain number allowed, and after be- 
ing once shipped, a musician cannot be disrated 
to lower pay, no matter how worthless he 
proves. 

This process puts me in mind of an inge- 
nious device which was resorted to by the cap- 
tain of a man-of-war (1 will not say whether 
English or American) for distinguishing a Chi- 
nese fisherman from a Chinese pirate. His ves- 
sel had been ordered out from Hong Kong to 


inflict ‘‘swamary chastisement’’ upon a pi- | 
ratical junk which had boarded and robbed a | 


merchant vessel, murdering some of the crew. 
From the fact that Chinese junks were fisher- 
men one day and pirates the next, he antici- 
pated considerable difficulty in ‘‘ chastising’’ 
Suddenly a bright thought 
flashed through his doubting brain. He ran 


under the stern of every junk he sighted, and | 


hailed— 
‘* Are you a pirate ?’’ 


understand the question, and the ship would 


pass on to the nert junk. She eventually re- | 
turned to Hong Kong without having ‘sum- | 


marily chastised’’ the offending outlaws. 
It was on the 27th of January that St. Helena, 
the former island prison of the great Napoleon, 


presented its rocky breast and pointed peaks 
to our expectant gaze. Nothing could be more 
dismal than the view thus presented by those 
sterile heights. 
years of wasting and unnecessary severity which 


had at length broken the great spirit of Euro- | 
pean freedom—broken that which could not be | 


bent. 


WorpsworTH AND His Booxs.—One story, tho- | 
roughly characteristic of Wordsworth’s indif- 


ference to every production of modern growth 
but his own poetry, we recently heard from a 
friend. 
some of Mr. Wordsworth’s friends made a pic- 
nic, and the amusement of the day was to be 
the new novel. He accompanied them to the 
selected spot, joined them at luncheon, and 
then said—*‘' Now, before you begin, | will read 
It will 
Of 


you a poem of my own on Rob Roy. 
increase your pleasure in the new book.”’ 


course, every one was delighted, and he recited | 


the well-known verses; and the moment he 


had finished, said, “‘ Well, now I hope you | 
will enjoy your book ;’’ and walked quietly off, | 


and was seen no more all the afternoon, The 
very rough mode in which he handled books 
showed how little he cared forthem. Southey 
said, to let him into a fine library was like 
turning a bear into a tulip garden; and De 


Quincey tells of his cutting open a ‘‘pracht- | 
edition’? of Burke with a knife he had just) 
What a contraet to his | 


used to butter toast. 
pious remorse at the ravage of the nut-bough— 


‘I felt a eense of pain when I beheld 
The silent trees, and the intruding sky ;’’— 


, lest reverence of the exhortation | ‘ 
and the earners € nee e rtation rately ; ‘you gave mea great deal of anxiety, 


'] must confess. 


that follows :— 


“Then, dearest maiden! move along there shades 
In gentleness of heart; with gentle hand 
Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods.” 


— Brimley’ s Essays. 


A Watxixe Brets.—Father Shebane, an old 
pastor in Alabama, is called ‘* Walking Bible’’ 
by the people. In a country court it was dis- 
covered, on a certain occasion, that there was 
no Bible in the house to swear the jurors or 
witnesses upon. The Judge, casting his eyes 
on the venerable preacher, said— 

‘‘There’s Shebane, he haa the Bible in his 
head, they can lay their hands on him, that 
will answer every purpose.”’ 


#@ lia man does not make new acquaint- 
ances as he advances through life, he will soon 
A man should keep 
his friendships in constant repair.—Dr. John- 
son. 


** The mees”’ are all seated | 


| or west of the Bar. 


They seemed to speak of the | ed me, that Mr. Daddles was the new proprie- 


When ‘Rob Roy’’ was published, | 


| he said, ‘*l saw you going westward along the 


| pression of that kind, whatever you do. 


THE PATH THROUGH THE CORY. 


Wavy ani bright im the summer air - 

Like a quiet sea when the wind blows fair, 
And its roughest breath has scarce y curled 
The green highway t an unknown worid— 
Soft whuipers pessing from shore to shore. 

Like a heart cooten!—yet deriring more , 

Who feels forlorn, 

Wandering thus on the path through the corn’ 


A short apace since. and the dead leaves tay 
Corrapting under the hedgerow gray - 

Nor hum of insect, nor voice of bird 

O'er the desolate fieid was ever heard ; 
Only at eve the pallid snow 

Brushed rose-red in the re¢ sun-glow 

Till, ove bl-et morn, 


Shot ep into life the young green corn. 


Sma] and feeble, slender aud pale, 

It bent ite head to the winter gale, 
Hearkened the wren’s soft note of cheer. 
Searcely believing spring was near . 

Saw ehestnuts bud out. and campions blow, 
And daisies mimic the ran‘shed snow 
Where it was born, 

On either side of the path through the core. 


The corn - the corn—the beautiful corn. 

Rising wonderful, morn by morn. 

Pirst, scarce as high as a fairy’s wand, 

Then just in reach of a child's wee hand, 

Then growing. growiog—tall, green, and strong. 
With the vo'ce of the harvest in its soug, 

Wh le in fond scorn 

The lark out-carols the murmar‘ng corn. 


Oh, strange, sweet path, formed day by day, 

How, when, and wherefore—‘ovgue cannot say, 

No more than of life's strauge paths we know 

Whither they lead us, or why we go, 

Or whether our eycs «ball ever sce 

The wheat in the ear, or the fruit on the tree 

Yet— who js forlorn” 

Heaven, that watered the furrows, will ripen the 
corn 


DANGERS OF FLY4'ATCHING. 


It is as Mr. Brown of the Stock Exchange that 
Iam now addressing the public. I had ocea- 
sion some few months back, to go to my bank- 
ers in St. James's Street to draw the sum of 
fifty pounds in gold, for the purpose of defraying 
certain household expenses. The banker—al- 
though it was during panic-time—¢delivered it 
to me without a murmur. I kept my hand over 
the pocket in which it lay, asa bird forsakes not 
her nest when it has eggs within it, from the 
very door to that of my own, on Ludgate Hill; 
The loss it- 
self did not affect me nearly so much as the 
method of the losing. 


vet when | got home it was gone. 


I knew where another 
fifty pounds was to be got without much incon- 
venience, but whither that fifty pounds was 
gone, and by what miraculous means, was in- 
The pocket which my hand 
had covered was inviolate and without a hole 


deed a quest ion. 


in it. It could scarcely have happened that any 
thief, having ripped it open, would have the 
courtesy, as well as the skill, to sewit up again 
as I came along. 

The problem so worried me; took so strong 


| ahold upon my mind, that I sent for Inspector 


Ferret, of the detective police. 
**Ferret,’’ I said, after 1 had put him in pos- 
session of the circumstances, ** now, who can 


| have got this money ?”’ 


**Tom Daddles, or else the Spider, sir,’’ he 


| replied coolly, and without the least hesitation ; 
| ‘one of those two—certain; which of them, 

‘‘ Heigh-yah-h-h! How can? No tief man!” | 
_would reply John Chinaman, when he could 


depends upon whether you lost the money east 
Tom takes all the Strand, 
and the Spider has Fleet Street and the Hill, 
here.”’ 

*“ Well, now,’’ I said, “let me have a per- 


| sonal interview, Mr. Inspector, if you please, 
| with the gentleman who has transferred this 
| property of mine to his account. 
broke suddenly out of a bank of clouds and | 


Of course, 
I will pass my word not to employ the arm of 
the law against him. But I very much want 
to know how the transfer was effected.’’ 


On the same afternoon the Inspector inform- 


tor of the sum in question, and that he would 
pay me a visit on the following morning, early, 
with explanations. 

Accordingly, while I was at breakfast, Mr. 
Daddles called. He was a thin, not ungentle- 
manly looking young man, soberly dressed, 
and having a rather conspicuous air of modesty 
and diffidence. 

‘*With regard to the money, Mr. Brown,” 


| Strand, with the intention of procuring spe- 


| cie 


**How did you know that ?”’ interrupted I. 
“You bought, sir, at a shop close to Somer- 


| set House, a saffron-colored linen bag, such as 


is used for carrying money, and you dangled 
it in your hand when you came out.’’ 

‘* Ass that I was !’’ I cried. 

Mr. Daddles smiled forgivingly: ‘‘1 never 
left you,’? he continued, ‘‘ from that moment 
until you reached Saint James's Street. When 
Isaw you go into the banking-house, I backed 
myself at two to one that I should relieve you 
of your money. When I saw you come out 
with the money in your left coat tail, instead 
of buttoned up in a breast-pocket, the odds 
rose to five toone. I knew it was in your left 
coat-tail, because you kept your hand there.” 

‘*And,’’ L said, impatiently, ‘*1 never took 
it out again ; that I can swear to.’’ 

“You did not take it out for a long time, 
sir,’’ replied Mr. Daddles, applauding mode- 
But you did take it out at 
last.”’ 


‘*Where ?”’ eried I, ‘‘where’ If I did before 


“I got home, I’ll be hanged.”’ 


‘*Don't say that, sir,”’ replied my new ac- 
quaintance, rather severely, *‘ don’t use an ex- 
You 
stopped at a print shop on the west side of 
Temple Bar, and then my last hope began to 
expire ; for, a few steps more would have taken 
you into the Spider's territory, and my chance 
would have vanished.” 

‘Why did you not cut the bottem of my 
pocket ’”’ I asked, intensely interested. 

** Because you would have missed the weight 
of the coin,’’ explained Mr. Daddles,  ** No- 
thing remained for me, but to try the fly- 
dodge.”’ 

‘*A fly, Mr. Daddles, explain yourself; I 
saw no fly.” 

“You felt it though, Mr. Brown, if you re- 


| oy ,,‘40q zeep fam ‘wnyuad 


© jyoumos 


member, upon the left cheek, and you took 
your hand out of your pocket to remove it.”’ 

**T see it all now,” 

“That was it,’ assented Mr. Thomas Dad 
dies, in conclusion, ‘and a very neat thing it 
was, too, though | say it.” 

Honor prevented me from giving Mr. Dad. 
dles inte custody; but I feel bound to warn all 
pedestrians against any attempt at fly-catching 
when a quiet, thin, too observant pick poeket ix 


by. Dickens's Household Words. 


ARISTOCRACY IN) HAVANA, 


Aristocracy, as the term is understood here, 
is one of the things which | consider most diffi 
cult to explain, If it is defined as proceeding 
trom old inherited nobility, | could cite many 
instances of people who are generally con- 
sidered as bel nying to the Havana aristocracy, 
who, on the cther hand, are designated by 
public opinion as having sprung from humble 
ancestors ; so humble indeed, that even mulat- 
toes are counted among them; while the right 
of ranking with the aristocracy is denied to 
who 


some are descendants f illustrious 


parents, and who possese the trie nomenela- 


from 


ture of noble origin. 

The same might be said in regant to riches. 
Many poor families have such exalted ideas, 
that they will not hesitate to invite to their 
parties all those persons who, on account of 
their birth, can contribute to give brillianey to 
their circle, but will strenuously refuse to ad- 
mit wealthy or otherwise respectable people. if 
they be not considered of a neble origin. 


The 


neVer existed, nor are any hopes entertained of 


aristocracy of science, I believe, has 
its ever being established: and as to that vir- 
tue, my fmends think that it will be almost im- 
to form it. the most powerful 
allege, which in my 


opinion is conclusive, is that persons of vicious 


possible One of 


reasons they and one 
character are admitted as visitors in the best 
families, and though an universal cry be raised 
against the assertion, [ believe it, because ex- 
perience has taught me its truthfulness. 1 
have been obliged to meet, in cireles which are 
styled ‘‘select,”” with a man who had failed 
twice, an occurrence which is here considered 
a public swindle—also with a forger, wh 
boasted of his conduct, which fact seemed to 
prove that he had no fear of incurring any pub 
lie contempt—also, with a married man, who a 
few years before had eloped with a female cou- 
sin of his—and finally with a Judge who was 


publicly considered a robber. 


I have also seen in ‘select society,’’ women 
who were generally reputed as being of bad 
character; and what is most singular is, that 
many notoriously virtuous do not 
hesitate to cultivate their acquaintance, and 
These 
women are certainly few, and well known, for 
ladies, as | 


honorable 


mothers 


allow their daughters to visit them. 


the generality of Cuban have 
before remarked, are and pure. 
Good mothers endeavor, besides, to excite the 
scorn of their children towards these persons, 
by censuring their behaviour, and many such 
characters retire voluntarily from interceurse 
with respectable people, and frequent only 
the society of those who agree with them in 
opinion. 

The necessary requisite to allow persons to 
mingle among the aristocracy, according to 
the general belief, is, that their ancestors, on 
their arrival in the country, should have been 


distinguished persons (de riso;) and such a | 


name is either given to a wealthy man, or toa 
real and well-known nobleman, or at least toa 
person filling a high and important station. If 
their first appearance was miserable, they will 


not be considered as aristocrata, no matter | 
what degree of riches, what number of titles, | 
or what important offices they may afterwards | 


obtain. 
The 


commonly the genealogy ef persons in any 


leading object of conversation being 


way remarkable, their origin and claims are 
always discovered. This opinion seems to be 
supported by a fact of very frequent occur- 
rence: when the award of any title of nobility 
is published in the papers, the person in whose 
favor the distinction has been made may be 
assured that in all cireles his origin and the 
condition of his ancestors are sought after, and 
if there was among them any Spaniard who 
came to Cuba poor and obscure, or any person 
whose claims to be a purely Caucasian origin 
are not well founded, it will become widely 
known, though ages may have elapsed since 
the occurrence. 

of the truth of these 
facts, Iwill not alter the opinion set forth in 
the first paragraph, and the only satisfactory 


Though well aware 


explanation of the enigma would be, to sup- 
pose that all the descendants of those who 
were once noble, are also noble, though they 
may have degeneruted, or fallen from their for- 
mer rank. Such is the case with illegitimate 
children of noblemen, who arc sespected every- 
where, though their mothers belonged to the 
lowest grade of the populace. 

A very handsome woman married about 
twenty years ago a Spaniard, who, not wishing 
to suffer any longer the effrontery of his un- 
faithful wife, went back to his native country 
atthe end of three years, leaving behind him 
two children. His wife never left the island, 
and he never returned; but the number of 
and 
amounting already to half-a-dozen, bear his 


children is continually increasing ; 


name, because, according to the Spanish law, 


** Puter est quem nuptur demonstrant.”’ 


WeraLtH or THe ANCIENT Romass.—Some of 
these Romans seem to have been very ‘‘ solid,” 
while others were ‘* fast’’ to adegree unknown 
now-a-days. When Cesar was killed, on the 
Ides of March, Anthony owed £320,000, which 
he paid before the Kalends of April out of the 
public money, and squandered, according to 
Adams, £5,600.000. Cwsar himself, before he 
set out for Spain, was in debt to the extent of 
£2.018.000, 
Claudius, a freedman, saved £2,500,000, 


Leutulus possessed £3,229, 166. 
Au- 
gustus obtained from the testamentary disposi- 
tions of his friends (some people will leave 
their fortunes to their sovereigns) no less than 
£2,291,666 sterling. Tiberius left at his death 
the enormous sum of £21,792,576, which Cali- 
guia is said to have squandered in a single 
year. Vespasion estimated at his accession 
that the noney which the maintenance of the 
Commonwealth required was £352,916,000. 


_ eyes of the other toward the naked wall. 
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PHASES OF CHARACTER CAUSED § 
BY NATURAL OBJECTS. 


The influence of natural scenery, on the for 
mation of a people's character is, | am p 


: 


L., 


suaded, much greater than is generally sup- #% 


posed, 


An accurate analysis of the national 
and provincial peculiarities of any people, would 


doubtless very distinctly reveal the rivers,” 


forests, rocks, prairies, mountains, vegetation 
and climate with which that people have been 
familiar. 

This is owing, first, to a natural susceptibili- 
ty to influence always existing in the mind; a 
susceptibility which shows the effects of natu- 
ral surroundings as distinctly as the sensitive 
plate of the daguerreotypist tells of the pre- 
sence of light. 

And, secondly, to the fact that man is, from 
the first, a natural student. He is born to 
study, and to be influenced and moulded by 
what he studies. And what he studies first, 
goes far to detemnine the peculiarities of his 
whole life. 

Suppese man was born to travel. There are 
at least three hundred and sixty distinct diree- 
tions in which he might direct his way, and 
each one would lead him to different climates 
and scenery. One, it may be, into the regions 
of white bears and eternal snow; another to 
arid deserts of drifting sands; another to the 
rich fruits and fery suns of the tropics. 

But there are ten thousand roads for the in- 
fant student, and his natural surroundings go 
far to determine his choice. 

Contrast, if you please, the effect of New 
England scenery with that of Illinois, in deter- 
mining the mental direction of the infant stu- 
dent. 
acoustics, univer-al 
sameness, see the hare-footed New Englander } 


which always have a 
commencing his geological investigations in the 
sandbank hard by the paternal doorway. See 
his infantile fingers perform botanical analyses 


on his mother’s choice plants. See him ex 


) 
” 
“ 


ran 


oy } 


Passing over the first experiments in { 


« 
. 


tend his investigations to architecture at the * 


bridge, and ichthyology at the brook, to pe 
logy in the orchard. See maples and elms, 
rocks, hills and mountains smiling upon him, 
and drawing forth and shaping his ductile and 
plastic powers. 

Now take the Sucker babe, a dreamy, green 
little intellect, just commencing the studies of 
life. Mud, grain 
fields, droves of horses, cattle and swine, and 


natural grass, boundless 
the circular line where the skyey dome touches 
the prairies, compose the material of his in- 
vestigations. Alternate days he freezes, shakes 
and burns with the ague. 
him are so vast, so intangible, so similar to all 
other things, he scarcely fixes one detinite, dis- 
tinct idea, before his bones and joints assume 
elephantine proportions, 
weakness, vastness and malarious numbness, 
ever existing, he never knows true boyhood. 
His mind and body are almost as sluggish cs 
the section corner stakes, until the wants of 
manhood compel him to exertion. 

Suppose two infants on their mother’s knee, 
each entirely destitute of ideas, and suppose 
the -eyes of one to be directed through the 
open window, toward a flowery garden, and the 
Two 
distinct impressions are formed, one of beauty, 
the other of vacancy. And who knows but 
here the course of each mind is determined for 
life? Who knows but this may be the first 
divergence, the first cause of what is so often 
called natural difference in mental tastes and 
powers? So by the power of first impressions 
whole nations are moulded and contrelled. 

We often meet with the opinion, that the su- 
perior acumen and vigor of New Englanders is 
owing to the difficulties they meet with in pro- 
curing the means of subsistence ; but although 


this may have some influence, I think the 


great effect should rather be attribated to the 
inspiriting surroundings of their early youth. 
But although New England scenery may be 
more favorable for childhood, it is not so for 
manhood, We find, united with their knowing 
vivacity, a cramped, picayunish and infinites- 
simal view of general truths. A journey or 
residence in the West often produces the most 
salutary effects upon the Yankee. He gets 
himself on the inlinite prairies, where he can 
inhale, one day, arctic blasts, and the next, 
He finds 
himself where the counties are larger than his 
native State ; 


bathe himself in tropical breezes. 


where a single corn field would 
twice fill all the granaries of his native town; 
and he very naturally adds to his acquired 
acuteness, breadth and compass of thonght. 
He then forms his first real idea of the size of 
the globe. 

There must be a magnificence and generosity 
of mind, where Nature and agriculture are laid 
out on the largest seale. Find a company of 
pioneers ; present some cause of benevolence 
with a good humored earnestness, and pass a 
hat for contributions, and you can tell each rej 
cently emigrated Yankee by the disproportion- 


' ate littleness of his gift. 


To get the full value of natural scenery, one’s 
youth should be shaped by woods and rocks, 
orchards and gardens, rivers and brooks, and 
ledges and hills. Then let prairies, deserts, 
mountains and oceans expand the mind and 
feed the intellect, and the work of natural 


scenery ix completed. —Beloit College Monthly. 


A Pecvuan Tasre.—Shelley used to pick the 
turpentine off fir-trees, and eat it with a relish, 
or in walking through a pine wood, he would 
apply his tongue to a larch, and lick it as it 
oozed in a liquid state from the bark. I never 
met with any one else who had the same taste. 
| have expostulated with him on the subject, 
and, of course, in vain; and I once related to 
him a little apologue, which was rather more 
efficacious. I was once at a ball, a very plea- 
sant one it was, and we were all dancing away 
merrily, but we were obliged to desist, for all 
on a sudden the fiddlers stopped in the middle 
of atune; we told them to play on, but they 
answered: ‘* We cannot go on with our music, 
because that rascal, Bysshe, has eaten up all 
ourrosin!’’ Sometimes when he was creeping 
stealthily up toa fir-tree, that he might lick 
it, my fable of the poet and the fiddle would 
come into his head, and he would turn aside 
laughing. The broken up ball, the interrupt- 
ed country dance, the enraged musicians, the 
whole scene appeared in a moment before his 
eyes. — The Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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\fancy yourself a genius, my dear boy,’’ he 
| would say: ‘“‘talent you possess—that is, you 
appreciate and take home to your heart the 
| gbod and the beautiful in the works of others ; 
{but do not mistake this for genius. ‘enius 
creates for talent to appreciate. The latter | 
| give you credit for possessing ; the former you 


THE UNKNOWN GRAVE. 


BY ADELAIDE ANN®SB PROCTER. 
Ne pame to bid us know 
Who rests below, 
No word of death or birth. 


TURDAY EVENT 


_ inclined to pout at my persisting fn a contrary | 


| opinion, and was mollified only when I pro- 
| mised to make one at the anniversary tea-party 
| im commection with the Society, which was to 
take place on the following Wednesday. On 
the Tuesaday, “I made myself generally useful, 
and assisted to decorate the national school- 


NG POST, JULY 
SHE IS NOF LISTENING NOW, 


BY E C. MOGRIDGE 

I held « pariey with my tear. 

My tears that fell like rain . 
I cannot sing in these da | years 








Only the grasees wave 
Over a mound of earth, 
Over a nameiess grave. 


Did th's poor wandering heart 
In pain depart ’ 

Longing, but all too late, 
For the calm home again 

Where patient watchers wait, 
And still will wait io vain. 


Did mourners come in roorn, 
And thus forlorn, 

Leave him, with grief and shame, 
To silence and decay: 

And hide the tarnished name 
Of the unconscioas olay ” 


It may be from his side 
His loved ones died, 

And last of some bright baad 
(Together pow once more), 

He sought his home, the land 
Where they were gone before 


No matter, limes have made 
As cool a shade, 

Aod lingering breeses pass 
As tenderty and s'ow, 

As if beneath the grass 
A monarch 5 ept below. 


No grief, though loud and deep, 
Could stir that sleep ; 

And earth and heaven tell 
Of rest that shall not cease 

Where the cold world’s farewell 
Fades into endless peace. 


HOW 1 LOST MY LOVE. 


A STORY OF A “TRIFLE.” 


I do not believe in tritles. What we are in 
the habit of calling by that name have changed 
the prospects of a lifetime, or even brought life 
itself to a close; and I doubt much whether 
the saine thing would appear equally trivial to , 
any two persons. 

Some time since—I will not say how long—I 
received a letter, and enclosed within it a post- 
Office order for two guineas. In the missive that 
sum was alluded to as ‘‘the trifledue to you. 
for so and so.’ ** Trifle, indeed!’ thought I. | 
‘I wish I was able to speak so disrespectfully | 
of a couple of guineas.”’ The fact is, I was 


* penniless when that opportune supply came to | 


hand; but J cannot say I was without a single | 
coin. I had in my possession one farthing, | 
and on it—a trifling matter, you will say— 

hangs my present story. That farthing had | 
come among some other change; and as one | 
does not often happen to want that particular | 
coin, it remained long after its kindred browns | 
were scattered. Besides, I confess I should not | 
have liked to tender a farthing in payment. | 
Even if that would have exactly sufficed, I | 
should have preferred offering any other coin. 
My consciousness of extreme poverty made me | 
suppose that any looker-on would be able to | 
read my penury, if I were seen to draw a far- | 
thing from my waistcoat pocket. A rich man | 
can afford to seem poor, but a really poor one | 
never. 

Thus that farthing remained with me for | 
months. It clung to me, as a poor friend often | 
does, long after his wealthier brethren have de- | 
parted ; and it certainly looked a trifle in com- 
parison with the two sovereigns and tyo shil- 
lings, for which I lost no time in exchanging | 
my bit of official-looking paper; but the future 
vindicated its importance, and taught me its | 
real value. When I rose from my bed that 
morning, I had every prospect of dining with a | 
certain titled personage whose table is prover- 
bially accessible to all, though only the very | 
poor avail themselves of it. With a good ap | 
petite to appease, and a couple of guineas in 
my pocket, this was not to be thought of. 1 
dined, corafortably and substantially, and that | 
done, leaned back in my chair with a feeling of | 
ineffable contentment. 

Searching in my waistcoat-pocket for my 
tooth-pick, my finger and thumb came in contact 
with that farthing. 1 drew it from its hiding- | 
place, laid it om my extended palm, surveyed 
it, now on this side, now on that; but with what 
a different look from the rueful one with which, 
two hours sooner, I had gazed on the thing, did 
I now regard it! Well, thought I, | was never 
before reduced quite so low, but before abso- 
lute want came a supply to meet my approach- 
ing need. I will keep this farthing while I | 
live, as a memento to whisper, ‘‘ Never de- | 
spair,’’ when I am inclined to murmnr at the 
decrees of fortune. 

I adhered to my resolve. Regularly as | 
changed my waistcoat, the little coin accom- 
panied my pencil-case, penknife, and tooth- 
pick, to the corresponding pocket of the new 
garment. 

Singularly enough, from the time of my being 
reduced to a farthing, fortune ceased to frown. 
I had not finished the first of the two guineas 
before others came, and still more followed. It 
seemed that my penniless hour was the one 
before the dawning, and the labors which pre- 
ceded it were to meet their reward. I found 
popularity when] least expected it, and soon 1, 
too, began to consider two guineas a trifle. In- 
stead of a single garret nearthe sky, | occupied 
apartments atthe Albany ; and when | went to 
my native place, good gracious, how I was 
feted! The tide had indeed changed. As a 
boy, what scrubbing had I not endured, and all 
arising from my ambition to become famous as 
a writer—that scribbling mania which impelled | 
me to cap Verses instead of doing my Latin ex- 
ercise, and which brought down on me the 
wrath, and, worse still, the cane. of the Rev. 
Dr. Snafiles, head-master of the grammar- 
school, and vicar of the pariah. Awful, most 
awful, were both his lectures and his whacks: 
I got the lion's share of both. My father lec- 
tured me also, and gave me a long list of the 
names of those who, preferring the shadow, 
authorship, to the substance, trade, had died 
in poverty after a lifelong endeavor to ascend 
the steps of Fame's temple—steps to them only 
a mental treadmill, where, compelled to inces 
sant efforts, they vet rose no higher. ** Do not 


| verified its wisdom. 


have not. Stick to the counting-house , make 
your fortune ; and then, if the wish remain, 
write verses and tales by the mile.” 

My sisters contemned my rhymes, perhaps 
because I addressed none to them ; but, worse 


_ than all, Flora Snaffles, the object of my idola- 
‘try, did the same. 
' youngest and loveliest daughter, and just my 


Flora was the doctor's 


own age. But what girl of sixteen ever deign- 
ed to look at a boy of her own years’ Never- 


theless, J looked at Aer fair face, soft, brown 


eyes, and flowing chestnut curls, and worship 
ped Flora, quite forgetting the difference be- 
tween a boy and a young lady. 

But what boy-poet was ever without a di- 
vinity! So to her, after expending an amount 


, of toil and thought which no after-work of 


mine ever cost me, I addressed sundry verses, 
entitled Lines to Flora. And what was my re- 
ward’ I met her, with her confidante, Lucy 
Jones, the lawyer's daughter, and as they 


passed, she said, af me, but to Lucy: “ Poor, 


_ foolish boy, I shall not tell papa, for 1 should 


not like him to be whipped.”’ And she tossed 


‘her head, shaking the glossy curls I had been 
' striving to immortalise. 


There was only one, my gentle mother, who 
gave my luckless compositions a word of 
praise. She, bless her! used to soothe my 
ruffled vanity, call my verses pretty, and kiss 
my forehead with right loving touch; but she 
bade me obey my father. The end of it all was 
that, after distinguishing myself for deficiency 


in Latin at the school-examination, and filling 
| my father’s ledgers with poetical in place of 
' arithmetical figures, I forsook the counting- 
, house, and went to seek my fortune, with a 


resolution not to return if unsuccessful. How 
different was my coming home! 

Before leaving my bachelor’s nest in town, | 
determined to sink the literary man, and give 
myself up, heart and soul, to that home-life on 
which I had often cast longing backward 
glances. Authors soon grow old; if they in- 


tend to succeed they must be sharp-sighted, | 


and a man who battles his way upward a hair- 
breadth at a time, comes in contact with a 
sufficient number of rough edges to brush 
away early any superfluous juvenility of feel- 
ing. In place, however, of renewing my lost 
youth, and resuming my old home habits, I 
was doomed to be exhibited as a *‘ lion’’ of the 
first-water. My father publicly owned he had 
made a great mistake in his estimate of my 
mental powers. My writings having been, in a 
great measure, published anonymously, every- 
body gave me credit for more than I deserved, 
and, do as I might, the Mudborough folk per- 


sisted in thinking it necessary to talk only of ' 


literature in my preeence. 
My former preceptor was amongst the first to 
call upon me, and a few days after my arrival, 


I spent an evening at his house. Again and | 


again did the reverend doctor shake my hand, 


his firm grasp reminded me very much of days | 


when I trembled under his touch. 
duced me to his guests with great pride as a 


pupil of whom he was justly proud; ‘‘though | 


once,”” he added, ‘‘I fear I scarcely appreciated 
the peculiar talents you possessed. 


without honor, &c.’’ 

And there was Flora—Flora Snaffles still— 
more’ beautiful than ever. She did not say, 
‘* Poor, foolish boy’’ now, but placed her hand 
in mine; and with a gentle, half-hesitating 
voice, bade me welcome to the vicarage, drop- 
ping those bright eyes the while, and letting 
her luxuriant chestnut curls almost shade her 
fair face. 

She and I got on amazingly. A little later, 
she brought her album, begging for some con- 
tribution in addition to what she already pos- 
sessed. This last remark required solution, 
and the bright eyes were archly raised as she 
pointed out the maiden effort of my muse in a 
state of perfect preservation. Need I tell what 
such a beginning !ed to. Coming home, as I 


1 did, with a predisposition to renew all my old 


loves, and finding there not only the charms of 


memory, but of novelty also—for of late my | 


life had been so different—is it wonderful that 
the divinity of my school-days became the god- 
dess of my riper age ’ 

There is a certain homely proverb, much in 
Old 
broth 
and it is commonly applied to lovers 


vogue where I was born, which says: 


broth is sooner warmed than new 
made,” 
who make up matters after a separation. I 
Flora was very beautiful ; 


she had preserved those verses, which proved 


that her former indifference was only assumed, 


and she plainly regarded me as the greatest 
genius in the world. 
little time. 


We gota long way ina 
My sisters began to giggle and 


| look slily at me when Flora’s name was men- 


tioned. Other young ladies, shaking off the 
awe my literary reputation at first inspired, 
and finding me in society quite as common- 
place as any other man, demurely sought in- 
formation 


ancients. 


respecting the mythology of the 
They never forgot to ask some ques- 
tion about the floral goddess, whether poets 
still worshipped her as they felt tempted to 
believe, Ke. Doubtless all this seems silly 
enough to tell about, but I deemed it very 
pleasant folly then. Yet smoothly as my love- 
affair seemed to progress, 1 was very jealous. 
Not of any other male individual ; I flatter my- 
self there was little risk of successful rivalship 


to annoy me. The cause of my vexation was 


a certain Doreas Society, an admirable institu- 


tion, yet | hated its very name, because Flora 
bestowed so much of her time upon it. A 
species of amiable rivalry existed among the 
young ladies as to the amount of werk con- 
tributed, and Flora made perfect 
slave inthe cause. If I asked her to sing or 


herself a 


play for me she would cast a glance at a name- 


less garment on her lap, and beg me to ex-— 


cuse her; until | remonstrated, saying, she 
really overdid the thing, and made those who 
wished to claim a little of her time quite 
jealous of this ail-engrossing Labor. 

It lists not to tell how the point was argued 
between us; Flora imsisting that she did not 
take one stitch more than it was her duty to do 


as the vicar’s daughter. She seemed almost 


He intro- , 


| my anything but agreeable reflections. 
In that I 
was not, I believe, singular. A prophet, my | 
dear Dick—pardon the familiarity—is never | 
|ment to one more suitable for morning cos- 
|tume, the mystery of Flora’s conduct was 


| tion—was still in my possession. 


| until I had become almost unconscious of its 


room for the festival, receiving the boughs of 

evergreen and paper-roses from the fair hands 
of my lady-love. I was rewarled with many a. 
gracious smile, and more than once had the 

delightful task of disentangling a spray of | 
holly from those lovely chestnut curls. 

‘*You must come to my table,’ whispered 
Flora, as we parted; ‘‘ and, remember, I shall 
expect « contribution from yeu, to make 
amends for your unkind speeches about the 
Society." 

‘*As though I could ever have breathed an 
unkind word in your ear,”’ said I, pressing the 
soft palm which lay in mine. 

The day came. I daly teaed in public, and I 
finttered myself, entered into the spirit of the 
thing, by zeaiously promoting the locomotion 
of the cups. After tea came the platform-work 
—addresses, reports, and vote of thanks to the 
fair laborers. Lastly came the collection, and 
Flora stood before me, holding a delicate China 
plate on which her eyes were bashfully bent, 
to receive my contribution. I had placed a 
sovereign ready to hand, and aa I deposited the 
coin in the plate, looked keenly at Flora to 
see how she relished the gift. Fancy my sur- 
prise on seeing the delicate head thrown back, 
while a look of ineffable scorn was darted at 
me by the fair plate-bearer, whose face now 
wore the hue of the deepest-colored paper-rose. 
She swept past, and that night I saw her no 
more ; 80, in place of escorting her home and 
popping the queeticn on the road, I had to 
give an arm to eack of my sisters. I could not 
understand it, especially as the two girls 
would deign nothing but monosyllabic re- 
plies to my questions, and made themselves 
as disagreeable aa young ladies can be sup 
posed to be. As my sisters and Flora always 
‘sailed in the same boat,’ I humbly craved to 
be enlightened by them as to the cause of this 
change in her manner. 


The old exu ting strain 
What thoagh this sad declining life 
“J? Riches and fame endow. 
Tee late the peace, too long the strife— 
She i+ not listening now 


To thee. my travel-wearie i soul 
Would ever fiy for rest. 

And a | its dear-boug1t stores unroll. 
Theu brightest and thou best 

Treaeure above all] wealth er lore, 
As I sha'l e’er avow, 

Thou bast gone hence for evertfore, 
Thos art not listening now ' 


True that for thee I would have died, 
Or lived al! fear above— 

And radest shecks of life defied, 
With an o’ermastering love— 

In vain this wild and frantic grief, 
In va n each fervert vow ; 

Slow time, wan age, bring ermal! relief. 
She is not listening now ' 


Ah, bound on earth in dearest links 
With the soul's brightest chain, — 

A whisper comes, ‘‘ Thy spirit sinks, 
Yet shall it climb again 

To richest peace—to union ture’ 
My biest one—answerest thou ’” 

Oh, world, thy woret I may endur- 
For she is listeuing vow ! 


RELIGIO CHRISTI. 


WRITTEN YOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1858, by Deacon & Peterson. in the Clerk's 
Office of the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
triot of Penna | 


Very soon after leaving the old shepherd's 
hut, my thoughts had to revert to matters of 
ordinary life; to the business, in short. which 
had occasioned my journey. It may perhaps 
be as well to give a hasty outline of it. But 
before doing so, I ought to state, that I was 
now in the district of the Coal River; so long 
noted as a place of extra-penal discipline. It 
proved to be all it had ever been represented to 

The settlers, to a very great extent, were 
naval and military officers; and it was not 
merely the convict discipline of the law, which 
they were administering; but that discipline 
with their professional view of how it ought to 
be conducted. 


**You ought to know,” said my sister Jane, 
with a toss of the head very similar to the one 
with which I had been favored earlier in the 
evening. 

“T. Why, what hare I done ’”’ 

“To pretend not to know!” shrieked both 
girls at once. 

‘“*T do not know,” said I. ‘I pnt a sove- 
reign on her plate, and she gave me just such 
a haughty, disagreeable look as she did long 
years ago, when | foolishly sent her some 
verses.’” 

“A pretty sovereign!”’ 


Into the ordinary penalty of 
the courts they infused all the haughty acer- 
bity of the martial rule. 

| themselves were military men, they moreover 
did so with impunity. 


again in chorus. 4 
‘‘ But perhaps,”’ added Jane, ‘* you use a poet's As the Governors 
license to call all coins sovereigns. We igno- 
rant country-people cannot be supposed to see 


these things in the same light as you great lite- | 


The main consequence 
was, that there were gangs of bushrangers in 
all quarters. In the neighborhood where my 
journey had to terminate—at the head springs 
| of the Coal River, there had been for some 


rary men.” 

I was out of all patience. 

‘*What do you mean?” said [. ‘‘ You are) © 
enough to drive one crazy with your absurd | "™¢ past, 4 band of about twenty of these poor 
Do Sweet oo Os cents wretches, who, maddened by starvation and 
fuss about as a literary man? or what has that the lash, had absconded, got possession of | 
to do with Flora Sactin ors | arms and a number of horses; and hiding by 

But I might as well have talked to the door- | day in wild glades of the mountains, issued 


post. They indignantly retired, leaving me to | Sixth and robbed by night. They also fol- 
I slept ‘lowed gullyraking, as already described, and 
: , : . | gold the stock the t in, to such settlers of | 
little that night, and on the following morning | *° y got in, 
a . ” ae - . the second class as chose to risk the danger of | 


rose early. On transferring the contents of | ‘ : : : 
my waistcoat pocket from the last worn gar- dealing with them. Sometimes it happened | 
that they got possession by intention or acci- 
dent, of astray tame beast belonging to some 
| farm thirty or forty miles off, and sold that 
| with the rest. It was out of a circumstance of 
' this sort that my journey had originated. The 
| manner was as follows : 


sneers and allusions. 


solved ; the sovereign—my intended contribu- 
That farth- 
ing was gone. I had carried it in my pocket 
existence ; and, all unaware of the mistake, 
had transferred it to the collection-plate in lieu the coach from the interior stopped at the door | 
of its golden neighbor. Of course Flora had set | f the tavern where I boarded, which was just | 
it down as a studied insult—folllowing, as it | 4t the entrance of the town; and from it 
did, on the heels of our little dispute about | lighted a young Australian, scarcely past his | 
the Society. I remember hearing the amount minority, a very young woman, his wife, with 
of the collection announced as thirty-two “" infant but a few weeks or rather days old, 
pounds, six shillings, and sixpence farthing, and one of the police. The constable had him 
with some surprise, little deeming the un- in custody to lodge in Sydney jail, for trial at 
lucky fraction was my own contribution, |], the coming term of the Criminal Court. The 
waene not tell my siete a word, but deter- offence the prisoner was charged with, was 
mined to have a delightful reconciliation scene that of having in his possession and branded 
with Flora. I pictured tears in her soft eyes with his own brand, a stolen beast. The tavern- 
when I told of my past trials, delight in her ‘eeper and his wife, who were very respect- 
countenance at the romance of the thing, and able people, knew both husband and wife 
charming confusion when the whole ended | {om their childhood ; and though apparently 
with a declaration of love. I almost felt her ™* altogether surprised, were evidently much 
head on my shoulder, and its glossy curls in pained at the event. The constable came in 
my cosention hand. with them; and it was not till the sun was on 
eunt to the vicarage. the point of setting, that he signified to the 
‘Not at home,’’ was the only replyto my *YOU26 Man that he must move on to the jail. 
inquiries for the family. Till then the wife had manifested only a word- | 
Never mind, thought 1; a little suspense less dejection; but when her husband's con- 
will enhance the bliss of the meeting. | signment to stone walls and iron bars came, it 
I went again. I saw Dr. Snaffles, who was | PUt 4 new phase on the matter; and the poor 
stern, and monosyllabic. He was evidently in | fellow had to leave her in violent hysteria, his 
the secret; 80 I proceeded to explain. ; child in the arms of strangers. He walked | 
He remarked in his most pompous manner, ®¥4Y) not indeed in tears, but looking an | 
‘that my practical joke was decidedly out of , *°°Y and humiliation which the spectator. 
, might fain hope would do more than any pro- 
cess of law for his subsequent reformation. 
Had it been himself alone who was to suffer, I 
should not, I suppose, have troubled myself | 
about the matter. But when by far the chief suf- 
fering was to fall on that little child and its al- 
most child-mother, I felt irritated and dis- | 
gusted with the operation of the law; and 
promised most obstinately within myself, to cir- 
[could Cumvent it if Icould. I have learned to at- 
temper my anger against every form of cruelty 
save one—cruelty to a child | i was pretty 


One afternoon while I was staying in Sydney, 


With these feelings, | 


place.” 

I was indignant at the insinuation, but asked 
after the ladies. 

“They were quite well; somewhere in the 
town, making calls, with the exception of Miss 
Flora, who had departed that morning by an 
early train to pay a long-promised visit to an 
aunt, resident somewhere near the 
Knd.”’ 

And my holiday was just expiring ; 
not await her return. I would not say any- 
thing to my sisters, being teo indignant to take 
them into my confidence after their distant be- much the same with me then. 
haviour. In the course of the evening, | asked the 

So I went back to town, resolving to take a YOUME lady what were the circumstances of the 
run home again in a couple of months, never | °@¢ 4 #worn before the committing magis- | 
doubting that all would yet end well. Alas! trate’? There was the very one I had surmised ; 
that I should have it to tell. In six weeks om the conversation soon after the arrival of | 
from that date, I received, rid my sister Jane, _the parties. The case for the crown rested 
the wedding-cards of Captain and Mrs. Vernon, principally on the evidence of an approver. It 
née Flora Snaffles. was he who had sworn that the beast had not 

She is in India, now, poor Flora! and I am | *trayed accidentally into the young man’s | 
still a bachelor of the Albany. Trifles, indeed! ber, and thus been branded by mistake ; but 
That farthing! was a regular purchase from the bushrangers. 

Accordingly, next morning I went to the pri- 

24° Most of our popular vulgarisms have soner, reheard the facts, told him how I 
their origin in some whimsical perversion of _ thought | could make the case break down, . 
language or of fact. St. Martin is one of the | and made my bargain. He was to pay all ex- 
worthiest of the Roman calendar, and a form of penses, and simply remunerate me for time, | 
prayer commences with these words: ‘() be it less or more. There were yet several | 
mihi beate Martin,’ which was corrupted to weeks before the trial came on; ample for my 
‘My eye and Betty Martin.’ purpose. The prisoner had been committed 
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from a district about a handred miles from 
where Fearon, the approver, who was still at 
larqe, had a station and a herd of cattle; and 
I felt sure that what F. did at one place he 
would do atanother. But being rich, and a 
relation of one of the magistrates, they none 
of them cared to look into his part of the 
matter; had admitted him as King’s evidence, 


: ‘Ss. 
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ral misrates Sead etdgied all thé constables 
about, began moving toward the door te assist 
in finding him; spectators, the members of the 
bar, and finally the Judges began to exhibit 
| Symptoms of curiosity as to how it was te end. 
| By this time the Attorney-General was swal- 
lowing, by mouthfuls, a glass of Water, evi 
_ dently anxious, and irritated to the utmost, 
and, contrary to all legal custom and policy, but determined not to commit himself by any 
taken his own recognizance to appear. I want- | further exhibition of his annoyance. At lemgth 
ed a case against Aim: and a warrant from | the chief constable approached and spoke in 
some magistrate who was not aware of his whispers to him, and again went away. Rising 
being needed as a witness for the crown; and | and addressing the Judges, the Attorney-Gene- 
finally his arrest and transmission to the Coal ral said—‘‘ Something unforeseen must be de- 
River for examination j ust when he was required taining the witness, for his recognizance was in 
to be in Sydney to give evidence. , Bo less sum than a thousand pounds."’ ‘‘@h! 
On arriving in the vicinity of his farm I ao0n this is not the first case by many,’ said Dr. 
got a case against him. The stockmen in his Wardle, also now rising at the oppesite side of 
neighborhood immediately comprehended that the table, and as his wont often was, speaking 
he might serve them the same trick next—(for as if to himself, whilst he bowed to the Bench 
almost all this class of men were implicated at «not the first case by many 0 score, ie which 
that period in such affairs) ; and saw that their 4 perjurer in a lower court, has quailed st the 
best way was to get rid of him by being first risk of coming forward (after there has been 
on hand. They pointed out a beast in his herd | time to search into his testimony,) aud tepeat- 
too remarkable to be unknown w thoownrr, | ing it before a tribunal where he would be 
and gave me the owner’s name. I found him. | made to exchange places with the acoused. If 
He identified the beast, and the warrant was their Honors wished, he could give them seme 
issued; a constable accompanying me beck _ information which might save the time of the 
from the Coal River to execute it. ,court.”’ The Judges appeared not to wish te 
Once more I was back in Sydney; leaving make any immediate reply; and in an in- 
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.the constable four miles out of town, where stant or two the doctor sat down. The At- 


the roads froin all the various parts of the {n- torney General also forbore any further inter- 
terior ended in one main, so as to intercept | position. 

F. if not yet arrived; while Isought himout After the lapse of some seven or cight 
in Sydney if already there. The eve of the | minutes, the Chief Juastive, addreasing himself 


| day on which the trial was to take place came, | to Dr. Wardle, said that if he happened to be 
| and still no snecess. Only of one thing we | in possession of any fact connected with the 


were sure :—he was not intown. But the time | of the witness, that he thought 


came at last. About an hour after dark a mili- | it desirable for the Judges to be made awa 


tary patrol, stationed a couple of miles above, of he would be so good as to state it. The doo- 
informed the constable that just such a man as | tor rose again :—‘‘ There was a gentleman near 
he had been looking for was baiting his horse | him,” he said, “who had lately come in from 
at the next tavern. the Coal River; and from him he had learned 

In a few minutes more F. was in handcuffs. that the witness who had been just summoned 
He was too confounded to recollect that he | was one of the last persons likely te be seen in 
could still have demanded te be taken to the | that court at the present time. The fact was, 
adjacent magistrate, and thus have been order- that he was one of the most notorious cattle 
ed to be first forwarded to Sydney. I scarcely | thieves in the territory ; had been so for years; 
cared which course the matter took. The one | whilst the youth at the bar, if guilty at all, was 
was about as good as the other. If he failed merely one of his many victims. Within the 
to appear, there was no evidence but could be | last few daysa warrant had been issued for this 
got over. If he was brought forward, it would | Mr. Fearon’s apprehension, on the positive de- 
be in custody on the present charge; and the | position of no less than five individuals, to one 
verification of that fact to the jury by the con- of his numerous acts of felony. And one or 
stable at his elbow would fatally damage the | other of two things was certain; either he was 
prosecution, | now in custedy on that warrant, and could not 

The trial came on about the middle of the | appear; or he was concealing himself to eseape 
afternoon of the following day. Dr. Wardle arrest, and would not appear. Being retained 
(L. L. D.), formerly editor of one of the Lon- , on behalf of the prisoner, it became his clear 
don evening papers, and son of the celebrated , duty under such circumstances to make their 
Col. Wardle, who some years before, in the | Honors acquainted with these facts; whieh, if 
House of Commons, impeached the conduct of Lit were proper, could be verified by affidavit. 
the Duke of York as Commander-in-Chief of The young man at the bar had already suffered 
the British Army, so effectively as finally to | pretty severely for his connection—whether 
cause his resignation of the office, was retained | leas or more he knew not—with this notorious 
on behalf of the prisoner. As a pleader on the | felon.’’ 
part of the defence, his peculiar tactics were It is alinost surpertluous to describe the fur- 
well suited to the present case. The most re- | ther progress of the scene. After some general 
morseless and terrible of assailants, an almost conversation the witness was summoned the 
invariable result of his pleading was to leave | third time. The Chief Justice merely said to 
an impression on the mind of the auditory the jury that they had before them all the 
that the accuser was an incomparably baser | evidence which the counsel for the crown was 
party than the accused. He was of course | able to produce in support of the indictment ; 
made fully aware of the step that had been | and the court itself had no more. If the jury could 
taken. | find in that evidence enough to convict the pri- 

The prisoner's wife—and she was as lovely | soner at the bar, they (the judges) could not 
as she was young—pressed as near to him as | divine what would have been the use of bring- 
the dock permitted; and with her babe sleep- | ing forward the witness who had failed to ap- 
ing in her arms stood awaiting the proceedings | pear, and upon whose testimony so much 
with the powers of a dozen persons’ senses | stress was laid by the counsel for the crown. 
awakened in her own. Her Australian com- | The jury without retiring returned a verdict of 
plexion (creole of the lightest shade), alter- | Not Guilty. 
nately suffused with the flush of excitement | The short but deep silence that follows a ver- 
and pallid with deadly faintness; her large | dict was not over—men had not released their 
eyes dilated and restless ; her auburn hair, as | restrained breath, ere there rang through the 
the nervous energy settled elsewhere, losing | wide and lofty hall a shriek of frantic joy, 
its curl, and beginning to droop dishevelled piercing, exultant as a clarion-note ; and then 
from beneath the sides of her bonnet; her sta- | instantly bursts of hysteric laughter ; and words 
ture, ample for an older woman; her figwte | wild, wild, wild. Then suddenly the agonizing 
slender, compact and round as a little tree. | scream of the startled infant, and the voices 
All eyes were soon fixed on her in compassionate and cries of pitying women rushing forward to 
But she was utterly insensible of | help. I venture to say there was not a man in 
the gaze of that crowded court. Her own took | that thronged assembly, but for an instant or 
in but two objects, the accused and his | two his blood stood still in his veins, and icy 
judges. thrills shot along every nerve. 

I had taken my station behind Dr. Wardle. The young Australian was once more free. 
This placed me opposite the Attorney-General. | How long he might make sure of continuing so, 
He was reputed to be a very hard drinker and | beside himself, no one save his wife knew. He 
avery passionate man, and I wished to see | might possibly have been led into other foolish 
how he would look when he found his witness transactions with the gang of bushrangers ; for 
not forthcoming. he lived at a lonely spot where he must have 

The prisoner pleaded Not Guilty. The At- | Shown them some countenance, or risked their 
torney-General gave the facts of the case as al- | animosity. He was, therefore, strenuously ad- 
ready narrated. ‘‘The owner of the animal | Vised to sell out and leave the colony. A ves- 


would swear to it as being still his property ; | sel was on the point of leaving Port Jackson 


and Mr. Fearon, a large stockholder, whom it | for South America. His wife's brother made 

appeared the prisoner had by some means de- | him a sufficient advance in cash ; and received 

luded into a slight complicity in the matter, | 8 power of attorney to sell his estate and remit 

would inform the court that the prisoner was | the balance. He was really in affluent cireum- 

all along aware of the beast having been stolen stances; and elsewhere than in such a coup- 

by the parties (bushrangers) of whom it was try, and affected by such circumstances, would 

purchased. The character of the chief witness, | probably never have fallen into such impro- 

whatever might be said on the other side, he | dence. In two days from the time of his ac- 

could vouch for; the committing magistrate | quittal he was out of the colony. 

had been satisfied with merely taking his own | (To BE CONTINUED. ) 

recognizance to appear and give evidence.”’ A | a i 

low derisive laugh, not obtrusive, yet clear and | Qvaker Lapms.—Professor Blackie, in his 
work on ‘ Beauty,”’ says :—‘‘The Quaker ma- 


fearless, rang from the spot where Dr. Wardle 

was seated, as the Attorney-General made this _ tron generally carries with her that serene at- 
last remark. It was not beyond the limits of mosphere of moral repose to which a gay and 
propriety, and it was as certainly not within | flaunting vesture would be a discord; but a 
them. The learned gentleman had a peculiar young Quaker lady, in the most sportive sea- 
talent of almost maddening his opponents, | son of life, full of laughing fancies and @utter- 
when he pleased; but as he had more than | ing sensibilities, being pinned up in a plain 
once shown himself quite ready to follow up | gray boddice, ix as great a mistake in ita way 
the duello of words with that of weapons, his as a minister of the Gospel! or a grave philoso- 
compeers were rather on their guard about ta- | pher would be in a harlequin’s coat ; and there- 
king unnecessary offence. The Attorney-Ge- fore I have observed that young ladies of that 
neral paused a few seconds, trembling from , sect, especially when they are pretty and Iive- 
head to foot with anger, but mastered himself ly, do not at all affect the severe costume.” 
and went on. He was a large man, and his - ~ 


uncouth movements during the few moments Ty» Miscurey Maken.—When the absent are 
when his self-possession was staggered, were spoken of, some will speak gold of them, some 
noticeable enough; and he must have been | sijyer, some iron, some lead, and some always 
fully conscious of it. When he commenced speak dirt, for they hare a natural attraction 
again, either to avenge himself or to withdraw towards what is evil, and think it shows a pene- 
his mind from the annoying circumstance, he tration in them. As a cat watching for-mice 
concentrated the whole force of his powers into | goes not look up though an elephant goes by, 
an effort to secure the conviction of the pri- | so they are so busy mousing for defects, that 
gouse, | they let great excellencies pass them unnoticed. 

At length he proceeded to call his witnesses. [ will not say it is not Christan to make beads 
The owner appeared and deposed to the owner- | of others’ faults, and tell them over every day ; 
ship and the loss. No cross-examination, of | I say it is infernal. If you want to know how 
course. Next, Fearon was summoned. After the devil feels, you do know if you are such a 
a couple of minutes he was called again. Seve. one.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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The republication of a work in England pub- 
Mehed by Mr. Raréy some years ago in this | 
country, has disclosed Mr. Rarey’s secret. We | 
copy the following statements from the ‘‘Lon- | 
don Field :’’— 

Tt appears from the following extract from | 
the morning papers of June 24, that Mr. Rarey’s | 
gouecumens are beginning to come to the con- | in 
etasion that they have been «+dome” thiarach | Torey, pp. 
a it séems that the identical plan which he 
has sold as & great and invaluable seerét at 10 / Our correspondents (Mr. Edward 
guiness a head, was published by him tn Ame- | 
rica two years ago, and is now reprinted by the | 


the public can now obtain for that triffing sum 

8 printed description of the process which Mr. | ‘ster gentleman mistakes our reasons for ob- 
Rarey has been hitherto getting £10 10s. for, | J#timg to the reliance upon it in general break- 
and coupled with a condition of seetecy which | > Which is, that it is liable to abuse, inas- 
has alone caused it to be sold at that price, | Baste en it hastens the power of mounting 
We, ourscives, have all along done our best to | Tithout at the same time producing ‘a mouth’’ 
place our readers on their guard, and to pre | —in which opinion we are confirmed by our ex- 
vent their purses being drawn to this extent, | Perienced eontributer, ‘‘Scrutator,’’ whose 
always excepting those who had an overflow. | YMusble letter on the subject has reached us 
ing exchejuer, and could afford to gratify the too late for insertion this week. Thus the care- 


‘ | less breaker, who generally takes colts at so 
whim of the hour at any cost. We do not  etamabtenientiniatapntehdoadtanthen 
as ‘‘ broken’’ as soon as he is able to show them 
quiet and submissive, while their mouths are 
, abmost as completely unformed as if they had 
/never a bit in their mouths. We, therefore, 
_ have cautioned our readers against relying upon 
the plan ; and we would far rather that some 


wonder at the indignation of Mr. Leslie, one of 
Mr. Rarey’s subscribers, who came forward on 
Wednesday last, at the Kirnerton Street lec- 
ture, and complained (as is alleged), 


**In a manner not altogether gracious or re- 
spectful that, although he had paid ten guineas 
to learn Mr. Rarey’s system, and had entered 
inte a bond of £500 not to betray the seoret, he 
yet found that a pampblet had been published 
for sixpence, which purported to be written by 
Mr. Rarey, and to contain the same informa- 
tion as that which he communicated in his lec- 
tures. He wished to know, under the circum- 
stances, what part of the secret it was which 

was required to conceal, and whether the 
subscribers were to be in a worse posi- 
tien in regard to divulging the mysteries of the 
uae the public who read the pam- 


Mr. Rarey made the following lame apology. 
which we give verbatim from the report, 
stating— 

“That the pamphlet was a reprint of one 
which he had published in America some years 
ago, and against the piracy of which, as there 
was no international copyright, he could ob- 
tain no protection. The pamphlet, he remark- 


ed, vould not be said to contain the details of | 


his system as now perfected by long subsequent 
experience and olservation.”’ 

Mr. Leslie has also addressed the following 
letter to the Editor of the Morning Post, which 
leaves no doubt of the ‘‘secret’’ being the 
game as that long ago published in America: 

Sin,—Being one of Mr. Rarey’s pupils, and 


the person who commenced the remarks to-day 
at the Kinnerton Round-house on the subject of 


the bond to secrecy of £500 entered inte indivi- | 


dually by all subscribers, | feel at liberty to re- 
commend subscribers to look into their position 
as regards the bond of secrecy, seeing that a 
treatise ou ‘‘The Modern Art of Taming Wild 
Horses,”’ by J. 5. Rarey, the Horse Tamer, re- 
uted froin the American edition, can be ob 
ned at the publishers, Messrs. G. Routledge 
& Co., Parringdon Street, City, for the sum of 
6d.—1 remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
(inores Fargvuar Lesuiz. 
45 Ratland-gate, 8. W. 


Thas the *‘ secret’’ is admitted to be the same 
as that published by Messrs. Routledge, which 
again is identical with Mr. Darby’s plan, as de- 
seribed by us in our number for June the 5th, 


a8 will be shown by the following extract from 
the book alluded to: 


“ How to Drive a Horse that is Very Wild and 
Has «tny Vicious Habits. 


“Take up one fore foot and bend his knee 
till his hoof is bottom upwards, and nearly 
touching his body; then slip a loop over his 
knee, and up until it comes above the pastern 
' to keep it up, being careful to draw the 

together between the hoof and pastern 
joint with a second strap of some kind to pre- 
vent the loop from slipping down and coming 
of, This will leave the horse standing on three 
legs ; you can now handle him as you wish, for 
it is utterly impossible for him to kick in this 


position. There is something in this operation | 


of taking up one foot that conquers a horse 
uicker and better than anything else you can 
to him. There is no process in the world 
equal to it to break a kicking horse, for several 
reasons. First, there is a principle of this kind 
im the nature of the horse: that by conquering 
one member you conquer to a great extent the 
whole horse. 

“ You have perhaps seen men operate upon 
this principle, by sewing a horse’s ears together 
to prevent him from king. 
plan given in a newspaper to make a bad horse 

to be shod, which was to fasten down one 


@ar. There were no reasons given why you | 


should do so; but I tried it several times, and 
thought that it had a good effect—though I 
aokiven recommend 4 use, especially stitch- 

ears together. e only benefit arising 
from this process is, that by disarranging his 
ears we draw his attention to them, and he is 
not apt to resist the shoeing. By tying up one 


foot we operate on the same principle to a much | 


better effect. When you first fasten up a horse's 


foot he will sometimes get very mad, and strike , 
with his knee, and try every possible way to | 
get it down; but he cannot do that, and will | 


goon give up. 

**This will conquer him better than anything 
boa could do, without any possible danger 
he gives up. When you find that he is con- 


leg with vour hand, caress him, and let him 


rest a little; then put it upagain. Repeat this | 


a few times, always putting up the same foot, | 


and he will soon learn to travel on three legs so | 


that you ow drive him some distances. Ax soon 
as he gets a little used to this way of travelling, 
on your harness, and hitch him to a sulky. 
he is the worst kicking horve that ever raised 
a foot you need not be fearful of his doing any 
damaye while he has one foot up, for he cannot 
kiok, neither can he run fast enough to do any 
And if he is the wildest horse that ever 
harness on, and haa run away every time 
been hitched, you can now hitch him in 
and drive him as you please. If he 
run, you can let him have the lines, 
hi with perfect safety, for he 
slow gait on three legs, and will 
red, and to stop; only held 
the right direction, 
ll aoon be ond 908 wehng fp ep 
you will effectually cure hi 
of any further notion of running off. 
been dread 
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hurting himself or you either, for you can tie | 


up his foot and sit down and look at him until ment the mother entered, and her despair at 


| 
} 


quered, go to him, let down his foot, rub his | gerous 


* 


i 
4 


B 
i 


| method of delaying the process of breaking to a 
_couple of months were introduced, instead of 


| making it an affair of a couple of days. **Cui 
, Bono” very properly lays great stress upon the 
| necessity for good handa, without which ** gift” 
| a breaker may be able to make his charge quiet 
, enough; but he cannot produce in him that 


| delightful ‘give and take’ mouth which the 


experienced horseman so seldom meets with 
and yet prizes so highly. 


Sorcno, on Curvesrk Sccar Crxe.—The Paris 
| correspondent of the Journal of Commerce says 
, that the Sorghe or Chinese Sugar Cane, which 
| has attracted so much attention, formed a 
| prominent feature in the late annual agricul- 
| tural exhibition of France. This plant is exten- 
sively and successfully cultivated in the south 


of France, and in Algeria; and as an evidence 


its material, we may mention that at the late 
' exhibition at Avignon, M. Prieur exhibited a 
| group of samples illustrative of the metamor- 
| phoses to which he has subjected it. Nothing 
' could be more curious than the succession of 

transformations there shown. In one corner 
! could be seen the sorgho in stalk, such as it is 
when cut; a little further, were its fibres con- 


_ verted into thread, in skein; then a piece of 


, linen woven with the thread ; then a handsome 
' eloak, bordered with furs, which M. Prieur de- 
| signs for the Prince Imperial. * 
The most curious and complete array of the 
, products of the sorgho, however, at the same 
' exhibition, was that of Dr. Sicard, of Marseilles. 
| With the pith he has manufactured excellent 
sugar, which will favorably compare with any 
| other whatever. By grinding the seed, he has 
| obtained flour and fecula, of which he has 
}made bread and chocolate, which the many 
| tasters have found palatable. He extracts, 
| moreover, from the plant an abundance of alco- 
| hol of superior quality, and besides a most 
le wine, containing in large quantity all 
the tonic and other salutary elements of the 
| juice of the 


| from it gamboge, ginseng, carbon ; — “ 

cotton, wool and thread, dyed with so , in 

those delicate and shades which hithe 
}'to have been found only in the stuffs and 
| articles coming directly from China. We 
, Should add that the new derivations (as we 
‘may style them) from the cane are complete, 
| mall can be delivered to trade and industry at 
| determinate prices. 


| Area ty Square Mines or Srates AND TERRITORIZS. 
Area in 
i Sq. miles. 
| States, &c. 
| Alabama, 
} Arkansas. 52,198 
| Ca ifornia, 188,981 
| Columbia District, 60 

necticut, 4,674 
‘aware, 2,130 
| Florida, 


‘ a, 

Llineis. 

Indiana. 33.809 

| Indien Terr’ty, 187,171 
lowa, 50,914 
Kentucky, 37,680 | South Carolina, 

Louisiana, 46,431 | Tennessee, 

, Maine, 30.000 | Texas, 

j . 9,356 | Utah Ter., 

| igan 56342 | Virginia’ 61 325 

. ’ , va a, 
| Minnesota Ter’ty, 83,000 Wisconsin, 52,924 
| Missiesippi, 47,156 Warhington Ter., —— 


slrea in 
Sq. miles, 
States, &c. 
Missourt, 
Nebr. ska Ter., 
New Hampshire, 
New Jersry, 8,320 
N. Mexico Ter., 210,744 
N. York, 00 


50,722 


Ohio, 

Oregon Ter., 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode [slavd, 





10,212 


| A Smocxine Arrarr.—An extraordinary catas- 
| trophe occurred at Naples lately in one of the 
i families of the city. The Marchesa 


' princi 
Bante ucio took her three children, of whom | 
the eldest is scarcely eight, to the Florentini | 


Theatre to see Alfieri’s tragedy of ‘‘ Orestes,’’ 
_ and the performance made a great impression 


'onthem. The next day, to amuse themselves, 
| the children imitated the last scene; the eldest 
boy taking a kitchen knife as a poignard, 
plunged it into his sister’s throat, and inflict- 
ed so serious a wound that she died in a few 
minutes. He then wounded his younger bro- 
| ther dangerously, and afterwards plunged the 
knife into his own breast near the heart, in- 
flicting a very serious wound, At this mo- 
finding one child dead, and the other two dan- 
y wounded, may be imagined. 
A Vaurasts [yventiox.—A correspondent of 
the Washington (D. C.) Union, writing from 
Antwerp, says that a machine for cleansing cot- 
ton has lately been invented, and is now 
‘in operation in that city. From two to three 
, tons of seed can be cleansed per day by a ma- 
chine of four-horse power, with the assistance 
of three persons. e cotton surrounding the 
| seed is taken clean off, and can be sold to car- 
| pet manufacturers and papermakers at from 
, thirty to fifty frames the one hundred kilo- 
| grammes. After the oil is pressed out, the 
cakes remaining can be sold for the same price 
| as other cakes of oleaginous seeds. The cost 
, of the machinery is said not to be expensive. 
| This is am important invention, and promises 
to be of incalculable advantage to cotton- 


' 
' 


Wire Purcumue.—The Hartford Free Press 


‘gives the following synopsis of a case which | 


, occurred at Bristol, Connecticut : 
“A man—call him Smith—went to bed and 
| wanted the bed-room door left open. 
ht the weather cool enough to shut it.— 
went to bed an hour after, but before the 
was settled he pinched her. They 
it to sleep, and the next day she went 
her father. She complained to the 
ury, and Smith was fined 86 and costs. 
ed to the Superior Court. His 
that she threw her leg that way, 
from which he was suffering, 
merely struck out to save 
lawyers on each side were en- 
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of the extent and variety of the application of 


grape. In addition, he makes | 
| paper out of it, of which he showed evidence in | 
| superior samples ; by chemical agents, he gets — 


9 | What has been our reward? 


| antagonist. 


His wife | 





' Ta AND CUBA. 


| Waar ran Laster Beswon Pass Taunus of tas 
Aummucas Poageeap of par bear. 


The London Times of Ne genre an 
article about Spain trade, as 
follows :— i feds gae0? *? " 
‘Lord Malmesbury has -beem protesting 
terms forcible indeed, yet warranted by the dis- 
main the 


graced facts, which 

pain has violated ta usakillan obligwions 
as to the importation of slaves intoCuba. Upon 
this Spanish pride has taken fre. Spain is not 
proud enough te do ne wrong, bat quite proud 
enough to take offence at the imputation of it. 

_ Every one who has looked into the question of 

the slave trade at all, knows well for the last 

twenty years and under the pro- 
tection of the been the main- 

stay and of the system. There has been 
no direct importation of slaves into the United 
States d that time. In the Brazils the traf- 
fic has ceased. In Cuba alone it is 
carried out in vigor. There was but one 
chance of dealing successfully with the traffic, 
and that was that the local government should 
interfere to — it. Allour exertions at 
sea could have little effect beyond running up 
the rate of insurance. Now, every effort that 
has been made to procure orders to this effect 
—real, not nominal orders—has proved fruit- 
less. The time has arrived when we are called 
upon to review our policy in this matter. We 
will not follow the example of the idle brag- 
garts at Madrid and prattle about visionary in- 
vasions. Why, even if we had the will, should 
we be at the trouble of applying direct pressure 
to Spain? Thus much is clear—that if Lord 
Malmesbury were this day to give Mr. Dallas 
the faintest hint that Krgland would stand 
neutral in the matter, Cuba im three months’ 
time would be a State of the North American 
Union. 

‘** Let us look this question boldly in the face. 
What interest has England in the integrity of 
the colonial dominions of Spain? What is it 
to us if Cuba be to-morrow an American in 
place of a Spanish possession? Our only in- 

terest in the question for a long time past has 
been a moral, not a material one. Nay, our 


material interests have been in direct opposi- | 


tion to that line of policy which we have pur- 
sued on the grounds of humanity. Cuba in 
the hands of American citizens would be a 
much more productive market than at present. 
Our manufacturers and merchants could buy 
and sell more with American than with Spanish 
Cuba. 

‘If it is to remain a slave importing country 
we had as lief. nay rather, that it should pass 
into American hands. Patience and forbearance 
have been tried out, and the time has fairly ar- 
rived when we may consider if we should not 
be playing our own game more wisely by stand- 
ing still while the Cabinet at Washington car- 
ried out the long cherished designs of the Ame- 
rican people upon the Island of Cuba. It is 

| not impossible that the States would be willing 

to come to an understanding with us, that if 
Cuba passed quietly into their possession our 
wishes with regard to the further importation 
of slaves into the island would not be disre- 
garded. 

‘* What is Spain to us that we should inter- 


fere further to protect her colonial possessions ? | 


The only arguments which we are disposed to 
consider, after the treatment we have met with, 


from successive cabinets at Madrid, are those , 


, which apply to our own interests and well- 
being. Looking at the question from this point 
of view, two arguments might be urged—there 


is probably no great weight in either. It might | 


be said, in the first place, that it would be 
, short-sighted policy in us to stimulate the pro- 
gress of the United States in wealth and power, 
for the time may come when they may prove 
formidable antagonists to ourselves. This is but 
a paltry policy, after all; for whatever we may 


do, the vast confederation on the other side of ' 
the Atlantic will go on increasing in strength | 
We do not look ; 


and in extent of domain. 
dgingly on this progress; on the contrary, 


| country, that the States should be a prosperous 
and a wing power. 
| guide the destinies of the confederation have 
but the forbearance to abstain from violating 
| public law, and the canons of public morality, 
God speed their work! But to us, in any case, 
what can it signify whether they conquer a pro- 
| vince from the desert, or from the Gulf of Mexi- 
co’ As long as we retain our naval power 
| they will not interfere with us; and that once 
| gone, the presence or absence of Cuba in the 
' scale would signify but little indeed. 
‘*It micht be said, in the second place, that 
, it would be unwise for us to stand still, as look- 
) ers on, while Spain was weakened by the loss 
of her colonial possessions, from considerations 
of European policy. The Pyrenees are not 
higher than they were in the days of Louis XIV. 
/and of Napoleon Bonaparte. Here, again, the 
argument does not appear to have any con- 


siderable weight. Spain derives no substantial | 


strength from her colonies which would help 
| her to resist an invader; and, if she did, what 
‘is that tous? We know thesacrifices we made 
for the preservation of the Spanish Monarchy 
in the first years of the present century; and 


to the extent of one shilling, or of the faintest 


element of power, have we derived from the | 


| Spanish alliance? We can point to a long list 


| of unsatisfied claims, of unpaid debt, of obli- | 


| gations disregarded, and of violated faith ; but 
| of help, when we needed help, or of common 


| gratitude for services of the most vivid im- | 
Let us | 


| portance, there has not been one tittle. 
| at length consider this question on its own 
merits. Is it possible that, with reference to 
English views and feelings, Cuba could be in 
_ worse hands than it is at preserit ? 





Mr. Morrny, who arrived out by the Africa, 


quietly walked into the St. George’s Chess | 
| Chub one night last week, and, after beating 


, Mr. Lewen, who is a recognized champion, with 
the greatest ease, offered a challenge to Mr. 
Staunton, the British Caur de Leon of the noble 
game. Mr. Staunton accepted the proposition, 


sat down, went to work, almost cleared the | 


board in some twenty moves, and was about 


withdrawing in contempt, when he was ar- | 


rested by a ‘‘check,’’ which in three moves 
more grew into a ‘‘ mate.’’ You may imagine 
the consternation of the hero and of the look- 
ers-on. ‘‘May I ask your name, sir?” said 
Mr. S. ‘Certainly, sir,’’ replied his young 

‘*My name is Morphy.” ‘Oh! 
| of America.’’ ‘ Yes, sir.’’ ‘‘Ah! then, I am 
sorry, but 1 am not quite in play just now. I 


, should rather not risk another game just at 


ee. And so Mr. Staunton withdrew. 
e event has excited quite as great a sensa- 
tion in the world of chess as was bred in the 
| world of yachtsmen by the victory of the Ame- 
rica; and Mr. Morphy has made up a match 


with Anderson, the Hungarian, upon which all ' 
England that playeth chess will, of course, be | 


vehemently betting in the course of a fort- 
night. You may regard this as a set-off, per- 


| London Times. 


issued certificates of election to all those elected 
under the Lecompton Constitation. 
The Free-State members from Leavenworth 


a majority in both branches of the Legislature. 

The returns for State officers will be made to 
the Legislature, in whose hands the whole sul- 
ject rests. 


Frou Utau.—Orders had been issued that no 
one should leave the ranks of the army in 
passing through Balt Lake City, except from 


absolute necessity, and that care be taken that | 


the herds did not trespass upon the fields of 
citizens. 


it is the best thing that can ‘be wished for this , 


If the statesmen who | 


What advantage | 


THES DE RIVIBERE SCANDAL. 
The New York papers contain the conclusion 

of the De Riviere case. Miss Blount having re- 

' turned to her father, now states that instead of 


having been voluntarily delivered up by the ° 


parties who had her in charge, chief among 
whom was Dr. William Mulforg, brother to the 
counsel in the case, she had herself escaped, 
| having been detained against her will! is 
was stated in Court before Judge Ogden, by 
| Mr. Ransom, Col. Blount’s lawyer—the hear- 
ing being on the charge that the return made 
by Mr. Huncke to the writ of Aaheas corpus in 
' the case of Miss Blount, was false in every par- 
| ticular. Mr. Ransom also stated that efforts 
had been made to induce Miss Blount to go to 
De Riviere, but that she had succeeded in cet- 
ting her father’s protection. She had been 
| placed by the abductors at a farmer's house 
, near Gloucester, N. J., and escaped by borrow- 
, ing three dollars from the farmer to pay her 
fare. Dr. Mulford, it is said, followed, and en- 
deavored to persuade her to return with him 
or te go to her mother. When she refused, he 
aceompanied her, it is stated, to New York, 
and left her on Dr. De Wees’s doorstep, oppo- 
site Grace Church, at three o'clock A. M. As 
the case stands, it looks like a conspiracy to 
abduct, in which Dr. Mulford, his brother the 
lawyer, and Huacke are parties. 

De Riviere, it seema, appeared at Gloncester 
while the young lady was at the farm-house, 
and inquired for letters under an assumed 
name, at the Post-Office, where a detective was 
waiting to nab him. The detective being ab- 
sent-minded at the time, and being recognized 
by De Riviere, the latter escaped, much to the 
mortification of the officer, who, of course, did 
not get the 21,000 reward, offered by Colonel 
Blount for the expture of the Zouave! Colonel 
Blount having recovered his daughter, it is 
thought the hunt for the miserable adventurer 
will now be discontinued. 

Miss Blount, as described when she appeared 
in court, is a young lady of attractive appear- 
ance. She is above medium height, and quite 
slender. Her features are quite interesting. — 
She has a large, full forehead, black eyes, and 
a well-modelied face. She was unnaturally 
pale, which may be owing to illness consequent 
upon excitement. She was dressed in a low- 
necked barege dress, with fall skirt, a light 
shawl, bonnet and green veil. 

The Courrier des Etats Unis says :—‘* Mme. 
Amoux-Riviere—the person married last year 
by Riviere—has also been in New York for two 
or three days. Having withdrawn to a con- 
vent in Philadelphia, she has left it temporari- 
ly to vindicate her position, of which the asser- 
tions of Riviere might create some doubt. The 
papers she has produced, and the honorable 
testimonials that sustain her, place her iden- 

tity and the validity of her marriage beyond 

_allsuspicion. She is a fine-looking and intel- 

'ligent woman, but shows traces of the suffer- 
ings through which she has passed.”’ 

A letter from Col. Blount appears in the .V. 

Y. Express, indignantly denouncing as infa- 
' mous calumnies certain statements which ap- 
peared in the Cleveland //erald, respecting the 
antecedents of Mrs, Blount, and which there- 
| fore we refrain from publishing. Her conduct 
in the present case, the Colonel attributes to 
hallucination, the result of positive disease. 

Huncke has received the reward of his com- 
plicity in the abduction of Miss Blount—having 
been sentenced to pay a fine of 8200, to be im- 
prisoned twenty days in the County Jail of 
Hudson, and on the expiration thereof, to be 
further imprisoned until the fine be paid. 
Judge Ogden reviewed the matterin a clear 
and forcible manner in a very able opinion. 
His Honor plainly said that, while he would 
impose such a sentence as would show that he 
would uphold the dignity of the Court, and 


teach people that they could not contemn its | 


mandates with impunity, he would alse teach 
| them what it was to aid the machinations of a 
; foreign adventurer of questionable, if not reck- 
less character, in keeping a chiid from her pa- 


authority of her husband. Such a decision, 
| we think, cannot fail to give general satisfac- 
tion. 

The Hudson County Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner sat on the 23d, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing bail from John Huncke, landlord of the Na- 

leon Hotel, who is charged with perjury. A 
Mir. Henry Fincke, of Jersey City, and Richard 

Colea, a boarder at the Napoleon, are the sure- 
‘ties. The bail is $1,000. The accused will have 
' to appear at the October term of the Court, to 

stand his trial for perjury. 

Mulford, the counsel for De Riviere, has not 
ne been arrested, but the officers are after him. 
| He is charged with subornation of perjury. 

Davis, the barkeeper of the Napoleon, has also 
| been held to bail to answer a like accusation, in 

the sum of $1,000. 
| The same morning, Mrs. Blount paid a visit 


to Hancke, in prison, 2ad expressed the deep- , 


est sympathy for him, at the same time assur- 
ing him that in the end he would not be the 
‘loser. Mrs. B. was accompanied by her son. 
The understanding is, that she will join her 


| husband, and that the family (Emily included) 
| will leave for Mobile on the 24th. 


As to the movements of the ‘gallant Zou- 


| ave,’’ the author of all this fuss, we are all in 


the dark; but people who profess to know 
something are quite certain that he is not so 
far away from New York as most folks suppose. 





SomeTuiIne For THE NatTuRAList.—We have on 
this frontier two natural curiosities which we 
have never seen in the writings of naturalists. 
One is of the vegetable, and the other of the 
animal kingdom. The vegetable is a small 

lant, not unlike the water cress, or common 

eld parsley, in appearance, and grows in the 
| uplands, on places remote from water, in quan- 

tities sufficient to supply that necessary aliment 
{to large herds of cattle. 
 sihgular plant was presented us by Mr. Adolph 
| Glaevecke, who assures us it has afforded his 
cattle the only water they have had through 
the whole of the protracted drought we have 
had upon us. His stock farm, he assures us, 
has no standing or running water within miles 


| of it, yet his cattle have kept in better order 


than some of his neighbors’, while the only 


plant. 
sufficient to classify it, but can fully crelit the 
statement of our friend. Each of the leaves of 


, the plants given us, at noon-day, present the 
| appearance of having just received a shower of 


rain, and when pressed between the fingers 
yield several drops of cool limpid water. The 


presence of this plant is invaluable on some of | 
, our lands, where water is so scarce. 
The other curiosity to which we allude is a; 


honey-making ant. We had before read of 
many varieties of this industrious little animal, 
but never before of this class. In size and 
color it resembles the ordinary red ant, so com- 
mon in all the Southern States, but its singu- 
larity consists in a globule of honey, about the 
size of a pea, which this ant has attached to 


her young. The curiosity hunter would find 


Brownsville Flag. 


Canal, extending from Tangascootac to North- 
umberland, and that portion of the Susque- 


hanna iivision extending from Northumber- | 


: : | land to the Junction, about one hundred miles | 
will receive certificates, which gives that party | - 


in length, to a company of gentlemen who, we 
understand, will assume their management un- 
der the name of the West Branch Canal Com- 
any. The price named is $50,000. The 
*residency of the new Company has been con- 
ferred upon Hon. John A. Gamble, of Jersey 
Shore. 


Beware or Svppes Cuaxons.—A few days 
since, a man in Preston, C. W., while perspir- 


ing very freely from excessive heat, went into 


an ice-house, and died in a few minutes. 











Mr. Dicxexa.—The London correspondent of | 
the New York Tribune, professes to state the 
“facts’’ of the unhappy separation between 
Mr. Dickens and his wife, as follows :-— 

Since the slanders against Chas. Dickens have 
crossed the Atlantic, and his manly disclaimer 
did not enter into the details, you may allow 
me to state the facts af the case. Mrs. Dickens 
did not feel comfortable in the society of Mr. 
Dickens's literary friends, nor did Mr. Dickens 
much like the visiting acquaintances of his 
wife; but as long as their children were re- 
ceiving their education they remained united 
in spite of the difference of their tastes and 
tempers. Toward the end of last year, how- 
ever, they peaceably separated, without any 
quarrel, by mutual consent, the daughters re- 
maining with the father, under the superinten- 
dence of their aunt, Mrs. Dickens's sister, 
while the son went with the mother. They 
visited one another, and remained on good 
terms, and nobody found fault with the ar- 
rangement. But society, so called, began to 
fillthe town in Spring ; people unacquainted with 
the domestic affairs of the novelist thonght it 
strange that Dickens left his cards at some 
friends with those of his daughters and of his 
sister-in-law, without the cari of his wife: 
soviety, without inquiring, got into a fit of virtue 
and decency, the most absurd and ‘most in- | 
famons stories were circulated for three or four 
days, until Dickens came out in his paper and 
silenced them. There is not a shadow of truth 
in them, and Dickens's character stands again 


rent; and in aiding a wife to rebel against the | 


A specimen of this | 


water they obtained was from this valuable | 
We have not a knowledge of botany | J oe SG : 
' come the instant thunders of their indignation. | 


it, after the manner in which a spider carries | 


‘ _a rich field for his researches on this frontier.— | 
haps, against the defeat of Mr. Ten Broeck’s | 


horses, though it should be remembered that | 


‘the battle even there is not yet given up-—' Sate or tHe Weer Brayca Canat.—The Jer- | 


, sey Shore Vedette says the Sunbury and Erie | 


From het shan, at tess, has | Railroad Company has sold the West Branch ; 


as high as ever in England, and I hope the 
same will likewise be the case in America. 


Uran Arratrrs.—The army under General 
Johnston entered Salt Lake City, on the 2tith. 
The Mormons were all at Prove, with the ex- 
‘eption of about one hundred anil fifty men, 
who remained in Salt Lake City to take care of 
the crops, stock, and other property. Com- 
munication between the Peace Commissioners 
and Brigham Young was kept up daily, and 
the best and most peaceable feeling seemed to 
ie There is not a single woman in Salt 

| Lake City, except the wife of Governor Cum 
, ming. 

The Mormons would not rent their houses in 
the city, and it was supposed that the troops 
would be compelled to camp near West Moun 

‘tain, which is about twelve miles west of the 
' city. 

The much talked of Mormon fortifications at 
Echo Canon were found by the army to be 
very considerable in extent, but planned with 
a remarkable ignorance of military tactics. The 
Officers are said to have smiled at behokling 
them. 


Boors Cows. —An exchange, treating of bogus 


‘ 
‘ 


! 
| 


, coin, says that the material from which it is , 


, manufactured, and which forms so perfect an 


imitation of the genuine as to require a prac-— 


tised eye to detect the difference, is composed 
of fine grain tin and nickel—the latter ingre- 
dient serving to harden and give the ringing 
sound. The moulds are shaped like a bullet 


mouki with two parts that open and shut to- | ’ 7 
| legal rate of interest at 15 per cent. 


gether like shears. At one extremity a mould 


| is made, composed of plaster of Paris in a plas- | 


tic state, of sufficient breadth to admit the in- 
sertion of several genuine coins, which are placed 
between the two sides and shut together. After 
the plaster of Paris has sufficiently hardened, 





Rea Ecwonn haa been appointed Assoc 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Kansas, 
Judge Cate, resigned. Judge Elmore was 
moved from the same position during the ad 
ministration of President Pierce. - 

Waar to Do wae a Boat Ursers —The mod 


practised by the natives of the Pacifix inlanty 
when their canoes are upeet at a distance ‘; 
the shore, and with whom it {is an object to 


save the boat, as well as their lives, is thus: 


' They sustain thethselves by joining hands across 
the hottom of the boat, and use the other hand — 


to paddle home, changing hands when tatigue 
prompts it. It is verprioing how long persons 
can sustain themselves in this way. 

Execrrion or A Covorsp Canp.—The slave 
Alfred, aged about 14 years, was hung on the 


| 16th inst., at Mobile, Ala., for the murder of 


the son of Mr. Gomez, about two years ago. 
The victim was four years old, and his mur. 
derer twelve, at the time. Alfred has been twice 
respited by the Governor - the last respite ex- 
piring on the day the wretched boy was hung. 
On ascending the scaffold, he was askei bv the 
sheriff if he had anything to say, to which he 
replied, no, but said he hoped he would meet 
all in a better world, be 
A Great Covynty.—It is stated that there is 
not a county in the United States that produces 
from her own soil more wealth than Washing- 
ton county, Pennsylvania. In ordinary years 
she sells 895,000 worth of wool, 8500,000 
wheat and flonr, ®500,000 coal, and &€350,000 
sheep and hogs, making a total of 81,400,000, 
Frieutevt Ramagoan Accrpest my Kysoiaxp.— 


The Londen (England) Morning Herald of the V7 


2nd inst. states, on the evening previous, the 
special excursion train from London for Kame- 
gate while running a sharp curve at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, was thrown from the track 
near Chilham station, whereby upwards of 
twenty persons were more or less injured, 
several it was supposed fatally. Several of the 
cars were literally torn to pieces, and the track 
for a considerable distance fairly plough. 1 up, 
and the rails twisted into fantastic shapes. 
Fees or Duty.—Corn, rice, beans, peas, salt 


beef and salt pork, will be admitted free of 8 


duty inte Venezuela, until the first of next Sep- 
tember, 

Kyemy or tur Timotny Sexp.—A correspon- 
dent, writing from Ohio Farm, lil., says:— 
Timothy seed, which has been quite a staple in 
this part of the country, is being destroyed by 
a worm that much resembles the army worm, 
but of a lighter color. 


are already destroyed, and they are still at 


work. The same correspondent informs as that J 


the spring wheat and oats in that visinity are 
being considerably injured by the rust. 
Very Livgrat.—Mr. EB. ~. Delevan, it is re- 
rted, has paid off the whole debt of the New 
‘ork State Temperance Society, amounting to 
#9, 10s, out of his own pocket. 
Wuar ts Uscry ?—A bill has been ordered to 
a third reading in the Minnesota House of Re 
presentatives, to prevent usury, but fixing the 


Low Prwe.—dood wheat was sold recently 
near Bristol, Tennessee, st 374 cents per 


' bushel, cash, and, it is stated, E. # readily be, 


the mould is opened, leaving both sides of the | 


coin distinctiy impressed on the two arms of the 
mould, The melted composition is then run 
in through an orifice, and after cooling is taken 
out and galvanized. The cost of grain tin, one 
of the ingredients, is fifty cents per pound, 

| making the cost of bogus coin about 15 cents 
on the dolla. 


Deatn ¢ A Russian Lapy prom GLANDERSs, 
| The awful death of Madame Palesikoff, one of 
ithe most charming amongst all that bevy of 
| charming Russian ladies who sometimes glad- 
| den the winters of Paris, has created a terrible 


| shock amongst the circles she so lately embel- 
‘lished by her presence. The unhappy lady 
| left Paris but ashort time ago on a summer tour 
|toGermany. While stepping from the door of 
the opera house at Berlin, to gain her carriage, 
| the let fall one of her bracelets close to the 
| pavement. Stooping to pick it up, she noticed 
'at the time, laughingly, that ‘‘one of the 
| horses belonging to a carriage standing at hand 
had dropped his head so close to her face that 

he had touched her, and left a moist kiss upon 
| her cheek.’” In a few days the unfortunate 
| lady was taken il] with that most horrible dis- 
| ease, glanders, and, in a few days more, breathed 
| her last, in spite of the attendance of the first 
| physicians of Berlin, and every resource to be 


| obtained by wealth or by the ceaseless vigilance | are made for the proposed Southern railroad 


| of friends.— (Court Journal. 


' 
| 
| 
' 
' 
| 
| 





bought at 40 cents, although the place is con- 
nected directly by railroad with Lynchburg and 
Richmond. r 
A tapy, not long since, commenced suit inh 
the Common Pleas Court, at Ravenna, Ohio, fo 
$5,000 damages for a breach of marriage con 
tract. The defendant answered that he had 


agreed to marry, that he never refused, and§ 


was willing to comply with his contract. He 
got a license and a justice of the peace; he 
went to the girl’s residence and tendered him- 
self. The lady wanted time to think the mat- 
ter over, and finally concluded to dismiss the 
case and pay all costs. 

Revoitineg Merper.—On the 16th instant, Oli- 
ver Howard, a tanner, residing in Maine Vil- 
lage, Broome County, N. Y., killed two of his 
children—boys, aged respectively 4 and 6 years 
—by cutting their throats with a razr. His 
wife, with two other children, was fortunately 
on a visit to her mother. The murderer was 
arrested and examined, but assigned no reason 
for the horrible act, except that ‘‘the Loni had 
commanded him to kill the boys.’”” He was 
lodged in - at Binghampton. 

r. W. T. Portsr, editor of ‘‘ Porter's Spirit,’’ 
died recently in New York. He was fifty-six 
years of age, and was born in Vermont. 

Tcsvu.ar Bripce at Niacara Fatts.—The Ni- 
agara Falls (N. Y.) Gazette states that Cana- 
dian gngineers have been making surveys, 
within a few days, for a tubular bridge across 
the Niagara river at that place. The surveys 


| through Canada. 


Scppex Dearn.—On Thursday last, Horace 


Important Decisiox.—The Court of Appeals | Cole, aged 60, while sitting in his chair, at his 


of Kentucky has affirmed the decision of Chan- | residence, in Middletown, Ct., reading a letter 
cellor Logan in the telegraph case. The history | from his sister, announcing the death of three 


| of the case is briefly this. Mr, A. Camp made 


persons by lightning, made the remark—‘‘ In 


‘an offer by telegraph toa party in Cincinnati | the midst of life we are in death,’’ when his 


| for a lot of whiskey at a specified sum. 
| transmission of the despatch over the wires a 
| mistake of a} cent was made, by increasing 
, the price offered for it by Camp, and the party 
| at Cincinnati sold it. The whiskey was ship- 
ped to Louisville, and Camp discovered the 
/ mistake. He thereupon brought suit against 
| the telegraph company for the difference. The 
| company, in their answer, plead the printed 
| terms and conditions which head their mes- 
| Sages, to the effect that the company do not 
/ hold themselves responsible for mistakes in 
the transmission of messages unless the same 
| are repeated, for which one-half the original 
| price is charged. The Courts sustained this 
| plea. 
| Bayk Nore Rerorrers.—A Committee of the 
| Legislature of this State, appointed to look into 
, the condition of certain bogus banks, say in 
| their report :— 
‘* Exhibits were made of letters, circulars, 
| &c., from publishers of Reporters to the Banks, 
requiring immediate correspondence or a per- 
sonal visit, to make certain arrangements, or the 
| alternative would produce disagreeable conse- 
‘quences. A satisfactory line or call, and all 
would be sunshine; with neglect or denial 


Aside from their imperfect description of coun- 
terfeits, many of which never existed, their con- 
tents are hurtful. Quotations that depends 
upon the amount paid, or deposited, with- 


lie confidence, but should be entirely disre- 
garded.”’ 


Gotp Propuction ror 1857.—The production 
of gold in Australia for the past year is set 
down by the best English authorities at one 


In the | 





, hundred millions of dollars. The production | 


in other countries is estimated as follows : 
California, . ° $65,000,000 
Russia and Siberia, 20,000, 000 
Other parts of the world, 15,000,000 


Total, ° ‘ . $100,000,000 


likely to be rather more than the estimated 
aggregate. At this rate, two thousand millions 
/ of gold will be thrown into the monetary cir- 
culation of the world during the next ten 
years. 


Wairs Lecuwity.—A merchant of Mobile re- 
cently wrote a letter of importance to a gentle- 


he received a letter with his own signature cut 


We thus have two hundred millions as the 
gold crop of 1857, and the actual amount is _ 


head fell back, and he was a corpse, 

Woxpers or Tux Microscorr.-—The mould on 
decayed fruit, stale bread, moist wood, &c., is 
shown by the microscope to be plants, bearin 
leaves, flowers and seeds, and increasing wi 
incredible rapidity, for, in a few hours, the seeds 
spring up, arrive at maturity, and bring forth 


_ seeds themselves, so that many generations are 


perfected in a day, 

Tuer London Morning Post says :—We under- 
stand, upon good authority, that the friends of 
Lady B. Lytton, who has recently been placed 
in a lunatic asylum, near London, are about to 
take steps to endeavor to establish her sanity 
by an appeal to the legal tribunals of the coun- 
try. 

Tux London Globe says :—The Rev. Mr. Spur- 
geon preached in the old Sarum last week. He 
stated that if he failed in getting funds for his 
new tabernacle, it was probable that he would 
leave this country for America or Australia. 

34 Ax Uscovurtiy Doctor.—King William, 
after his return from Holland in 1699, sent for 
Dr. Radcliffe, and showing him his swollen 
ankles said, ‘‘ What think you of these?’’ 
‘Why, truly,”’ replied he, ‘I would not have 
your majesty’s two legs for your three king- 
doms.”’ 


#® Ridicule, which principally arises from 


pride, is at best but a gross pleasure, too rough 
out interest, are not only unworthy of pub- | 


an entertainment for thosé who are highly 


| polished and refined. —(Guizot. 


J A person complaining of the smallness 


| of some chops brought to table, an incorrigible 
| wag observed, ‘‘ Probably the sheep was fed on 


short commons.’’ 
ga Advice to a man not noted for truth- 


| telling : 


Lie on! and my revenge siall be, 
To speak the very trath of thee.’’ 


Wuart Girts Suoutp Learn.—After the death 
of his wife, Sir Charles Napier removed to Caen, 
in Normandy, and did his best to perform the 


part of a mother to his girls. His aim was to 


make them religious, as the foundation of al] 


' excellence ; to teach them accounts, that they 


might learn the value of money; work, that 


they might not waste their time if they were 
'man of Mississippi, and in due course of time | 


out and pasted on the back of the envelope, in | 


which the writer stated that he had received | 


rich, nor be helpless if they were poor; cook- 


ing, that they might guard againat the waste 
of servants, and be able to do for themselves 


his communication, but didn’t know who was | in the event of a revolution.—Sir William Na- 


| the writer nor a word that was written in it, 
and that his only manner of finding the author 
| was to cut out the signature and use it as the 


j address, with the hope that prod ay og in 
it than he 


Mobile might be able to do more 


pier’s Life of his Brother. 


Boarp or Heatru.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 307— 


had. _ . Adults 88, and children 219. 


They climb the stalk , 
and eat the seed out of the chaff In some © 
fields that [ have examined, one half the heads * 
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ge greg ee 
x or wa.—A “ticket 
or,”’ named Fowler, is up before the 
of New York, and the following account 

worthy is give in the Post: St 
OW, pron foxmporly. 0 polionapen wodec yor 
od. He he to be on duty at the 
h river docks, and saw thére was an “‘open- 
’* Bathe did not want to give up a cer- 
y for an uncertainty, and he Gnally hired 
r $35 a week, ann expocmment, sopesting 
elt sick at police quarters, draw- 
from the city at the same time he 


| poe otek | his other «alary. The police surgeon 


Was sent to attend him, who, after an examina- 


tion, frcetionsty recommended brandy and su- 
gars: Fowler was wot able to keep up the 
** sick dodge’ long, and becoming satisfied that 
selling tickets was more table than serving 
as -man, resigned his place and opened a 
ticket Offee. 
Fowler was recently brought before Mayor 
on a charge of selling three Califor- 
nia tickets te a man for #825, which cost $600. 
He said the present city government was the 
first honest one he had ever to fight. He 


“T used to pay more money, around this of- 
fice, to keep on the right side of people, than 
— you think.”’ 

e proceeded to ‘define his position” in 
substance as follows :— 

“T don't deny but I am a ticket seller, and 
make a smart profit on my business ; but I was 


formerly a politician, and know all about the | 


of that kind of thing; and I know that 
the ticket business ix as honest, and, I guess, 
a little honester than politics in New York. 
“The ticket business {* just as honest as 
nine-tentha of the basiness in New York. To 
be sure, we fleece men sometimes, but who 
does not! There is a great deal of talk about 
‘bogus tickets,’ but there are very few bogus 
tickets sold. We, that is the regular ticket 
operators, only sell good tickets at a large profit. 
Of course we can't be expected to sell them for 
what they cost us; that wouldn’t pay. If we 
find a man who wants a ticket for Chicago, we 
sell him a genuine ticket; but of course we 
‘want to get more out of him than it costs ns. 
** We are not so bad a set of fellows as people 
' We have our bad points, to be eure ; 


= Wwe have our good ones. We do not cheat 


‘ 


& poor man; and we often give away tickets to 
have no money. 

me Who finds himself in the city without funds, 
‘and wants to go on, d—n me if I don’t help 


him, But. give you notice that I shall make 


it out of the next man that comes along, who 
is able to stand it, if I ean. If I fleece the rich 


a. sometimes, I sometimes give to the poor as 


Res 


well.” 
“Yeu operate upon the Robin Hood princi- 
pie,”’ suggested a bystander. 
‘We operate on th robin’ everpbody principle, 
I suppose," was the reply. ‘‘ But we don’t do 


\ it more than men in other kinds of business.’’ 


Resaway Saakers.—On Tuesday night, there 
arrived in town, from the Shaker settlement at 
Niskayuna, a young, pretty, and modest de- 
moirelle, with blooming red cheeks and a mon- 
ster straw bonnet, reminding one of the artistic 


cap, or Venus wearing spectacles. 
were innocent of hoops, and her waist un- 
spanned with corset bands. The “ improve- 
ments’’ of modern fashion had not reached her 
rural home, and she was as primitive and sim- 


ple in her appearance as any consistent follower | 


of Ann Lee should be. But ber visits during 


$e. evening to various dry goods stores, in 


) quest of mysterious skeletons, charming taife- 
tas, showy stellas, rich guipures, dainty lace, 
rustling silks and soft velvets, induced a sus- 
picion that there was “a cat in the meal’ 
somewhere, and by a possibility, Aan the pro- 

etess was to lose a fair disciple. Yet the 

ttle Shakeress wisely kept her own counsel, 
and said not. 

Yesterday, however, a ruddy, fair-visaged 
young man, in home-spun blue, made his ap- 
pearance in town, and forthwith instituted a 
vigorous siege upon sundry merchant tailor 


shops, hat stores and the “eA Ty in | 
ve no dis- 


course of time, a new man. We 
ition to follow the matter further. 
nale of a subject so mysterious in its incep- 
tion was laat evening intrusted to a popular 
clergyman, who soon finished it up in a man- 
ner quite prevalent in the outer world, but 
hardly recognized among the “verily, verily’’ 
order of the faithful. e hope the two whose 
fates have thus been united may never have 
occasion to repent their abandonment of the 
* peaceful community,”’ although the sudden 
transmogrification of a sombre, quiet Shaker 
miss into a full-hooped, fashionably-attired belle 
is a very dangerous experiment in this hot 
weather.— Troy Daily Times. 


A Srscvutar Strory.—The Montrose (Scot- | 


land) Review has the following:—In the year 
1814, a native of Montrove took passage on 
board a steamer at Liverpool, to proceed to 
Scotland. Soon after the steamer left the Dock 
Gates, a young lady accidentally fell overboard, 
and was reacued by our Scotch friend, who, 
jumping overboard with a life preserver, 
rought her safely on board the steamer. Du- 
ring the —- she was asked what recom- 
pense sheantended makingSher preserver, when 


she modestly replied that all she could do was 


to bestow upon him her hand; but much to | 


her grief, she was informed that he was a mar- 
riel man. After a lapse of about fourteen 
years, ten of which she had been living with 
her brother at New York, Miss 
clined to return to Scotland; and, on her ar- 


rival, immediately set to work to find out her | 
succeeded in | 


kind benefactor, which she 
doing ; and, finding him to be a widower, at 
once offered him her hand and heart; and 
we understand the wedding is to take place in 
May. 


Oxy ons Fire.—A duel occurred in Llinois, 
opposite St. Louis, Mo., a short time since, be- 
tween John C. Moore and L. Bouvier, of that 
city, in consequence of an insult given by the 
latter to the former. 
was immediately sent and accepted. The par- 
ties fought with duelling pistols at twelve 
paces. All the arrangements were in writing, 


aud when the combatants were in position they | 


were revd. A fire was then had without effect, 
whereupon the second of Bouvier, a person 
named Menard, refused to permit another fire, 
on the ground that it was not provided for in 
the articles. He thought the demand for satis- 
faction complied with, and said that his con- 
science would not Jet him go any further. 
The other parties demanded another fire or an 
apology, but both were refused, and Mr. Bon- 
vier and friend left the spot, leaving the an- 
tagonist party on the ground. 


Californian recently told us an amusing story of 
letter writing. 
illiterate, and to write a letter is quite a formid- 
able task. (mn one occasion a young man in 
crossing & mountain had become lost and 
perished in the snow. The cavota, an animal 
of that vicmity, attacked the body, and when 
found the head had entirely been eaten off. A 
triend of the young man, who knew his family, 
was told by the other miners that it was his 
duty to write to the father of the deceased an 
account of his death. After some objections, 
tor want of practice in such undertakings he 
conclnded to devote the next afternoon to it. 
At night he produced his letter, saving he had 
done the best be could, and thought it told the 
story. His letter was as follows: 

‘Dost Major—The kiotas have eat your son's 
head off, Yours, Hexry Boocnen.”’ 


A Fewace Preacurr.—At the recent annual 
session of the Ontario (N. Y.) Association of 
Universaliste, Mrs, Lydia A. Jenkins received a 
letter of fellowship, as a preacher of the Gos- 


pel. Her husband yy @ preacher. 


If a man comes to | 


The | 


felt in- | 
| norant of Indian customs. 


‘to take her to his lodge. 


A pees need challenge | 


ithe Petersburg Intelligencer 


| and shallowness of the water. 


ile said many of the miners are | 


Love, Fumrariox, Jratocer axp Sracmwr.—A 
young man named Albert G@. . & Tesi- 
dent of Toledo, committed suicide by jumping 
overboard from the serew. steamer Northern 
Light, on her last trip down. The circum- 
stances of the case& uliar, and show to 
what an extent the may be wrought 
upon by that all-powerful sentiment, love. Mr. 
K © was in company with a party of 
pleasure who had made the tour of Lake Su- 
perior, Am these was a young lady from 
Cleveland, named Mies H———, daughter of a 
heavy fi merchant in that city. To 
this young lady, who was everything attrac- 
tive and Snlooerting. the unfortunate young 
man was devotedly attached. How long the 
attachment had existed, or to what extent it 
was reciprocated, we are not able to say, but 
his attentions were very assiduous during the 
early portion of the trip. He lived in the pure 
light of an undivided love, and was most happy 
in being near its object—at least so his undis- 
guised and open actions indicated. A!! went 
on happily until the return of the boat, when 
she received, as a passenger, a young man, 
who became acquainted with Miss H 
and thenceforth devoted himself to her. She 
seems to have entered into the flirtation with a 
keen zest—so keen, in fact, that her lover was 
driven into a most unmistakable fit of the 
biues. He spent his time in walking the upper 
deck, with his hands in his pockets, sitting 
with his feet hanging over the side, and lean- 
ing over the stern, gazing into the dark, 
troubled waters, that rivalled the commotion 
which that worst of all disappointments—a 
lover derided—had stirred up in his own 
bosom. At Mackinac, the party went ashore to 
inspect the island, and wanted him to accom- 
oy them. He moodily refused, saying that 
ne Was not wanted. His conduct attracted the 
attention of everybody on beard, which made 
his poor case worse, for nobody has sympathy 
with the trouble of a lover, except those who 
are bound in the same ties. Shortly after «n- 
tering upon Lake Huron he was accosted by 
| his mistress as he sat by himself on the side of 
the boat. She placed her hand apon his shoul- 
der and spoke to him in an inquiring tone. He 
‘replied that he had no desire to mingle in the 
diversions of his companions, but would rather 
die at once. She replied kindly, desiring him 
not to speak #0, and requested him to come 
into the cabin. Instead of complying, he gave 
her one look, and, without one word plunged 
overboard. A scream from the lady Srourh 
the remainder of the company to the side. He’ 
was seen to struggle for a few moments and 
then to sink never to rise. With the image of 
his beloved before his eyes he sprang into the 
cold embrace of death without an instant’s 
| thought or preparation. 

He was a young man of good standing in 
Toledo, and has been engaged in business there 
for some years. The lady is of one of the best 
families in Cleveland, and the event excited no 

‘little feeling. Kvery effort was made to keep 
the affair still, the officers of the boat reporting 
that he fell overboard accidentally, but we have 
the above facts from passengers who came down 
onthe boat, who were cognizant of the cireum- 
stances from beginning to end.—Wetroit Free 
Press, July ®. 


ye magazine representation of Cupid with a night- | 
Her skirts | 


Inrerretine Sratistics.— Among other inte- 
resting facts of De Bow’'s statistical view of the 


, United States, we may mention that the foreign | 


vote of the country is one-twelfth of the whole ; 
that the State of New York has about one- 
eighth of the population of the Union; that 
there is one house to every six persons in the | 
country ; that the number of persons whi live | 


| east of the Mississippi is twelve times greater | 


| than those who live west thereof; the distance 
| between New York and New Orleans is more | 
| than that between London and Constantinople, 

or Paris and St. Petersburg; over two-fifths of 
| the national territory is drained by the Missis- | 
| sippi and its tributaries ; of the 1,597 political | 
| newspapers published in the United States in | 
| 1850, 855 were Whig and 742 were Democratic. | 
There are four hundred thousand Indians in our | 
territory; at the close of the Revolution, there | 
were but thirty-six thousand in the old thirteen 
States, according to an estimate of Gen. Knox; 


} 


estate owners 1,500,000, or one in about 3-14 of | 
the free males over twenty-one years of age; 


army and navy) 35,456, a nine-fold increase | 
since 1800, the population having increased 
about five-fold; one-fourth part of the people 
reside in villages, towns and cities; the num- 
ber of people to a dwelling in New York city 
| averages more than 13, in Boston nearly 9, in 
| New Orleans 33, in Richmond about 5. 





Ay Ixptan Lover. —Mias Bishop, who went to 
Minnesota as a teacher, received an offer of 
| marriage from an Indian. He came to her | 
| dwelling decked in all his tinery—scarlet flan- | 
| nel, rings, feathers, newly secured brass orna- | 
ments, and bear’s claws—and, through an in- 
| terpreter, announced to her that she must be 
[his wife. It was urged to him that he had one 
wife. He replied: *‘* All the band have as |} 
many as they can keep, and { have but one.”’ 
As an extra inducement, he promised that she | 
| could have the best corner of the lodge, hunt | 
by his side, and eat with him, while the dark 


| squaw was to hush the papoose, cook the food, | 


carry the game, hoe the corn, and provide wood 
and water. Miss Bishop, a little in fear of the | 
‘‘vreen-eyed monster,’’ even if the other claim. | 
| ant did hold an inferior position, declined the | 
distinetion. The Indian then begged a dollar 


to buy a shirt, and left with a haughty air. | 


' The next day he was drunk. But Miss Bishop’s 
associate almost fared worse. She had only 
been a few weeks in the country, and was ig- 
A young warrior, 
smitten with her, called often. Hoping to be 
rid of him, she gave hima ring. He inter-! 
preted it as a token of partiality, and returned 
The next day he 
again returned, with six young braves, to com- 
pel her to go with him. Explanations anc in- 
terference saved her. 


A CORRESPONDENT at Old Point, in a letter to 
wittily remarks 
upon the bathing at Old Point; ‘ The bathing | 
here is peculiar. A stockade is built out into 
the water, inte which you enter and enjoy 
yourself ax you can, considering the warmth 
Hard by, an- 
other stockade is erected for the ladies. This 
is the misery of the thing. A few paces off, 
you hear the most delightful shrieks and 
screams, and the most musical laughter. You | 
know that fan is going on. Bat where you are, 
there is naught save a melancholy ‘sloshing 
around’ of bilious and hideous males. The 
contrast between the two stockades—the fun, | 
the frolic, and the females in the one, and the 


A vi ‘dull, masculine splashing in the other—is hor- 
Cauyorsia Lerrern Warirtne.—-A_ returned | 


rid, horrid.”’ 


New Uss vor tue Pnorocrapu.—Speaking 


, of the photographic copy of the Declaration of 


Independence taken upon a surface no larger 
than a pin’s head, which may now be seen in 
Salem, and can be read with a powerful micro- 
scope, the Salem Gazette says : 

** When such success in reducing the size of 
decuments and likenesses has been attained 
by the photographic art, it is easy to imagine 
what might be accomplished in time of war, 
by the use of the microscope. The most im 
portant official document could be contained 
in an ordinary vest button, and worn with im- 
punity by a spy in an enemy's camp, or 
traitor eager to injure an active army ot h 
country.” 


by a 
owh 


\~ 


CLerwaL CauL.—lIt is reported that the Rev. 
Henry A. Wise, son of the Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and lately ordained to the ministry of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, will receive a call 
to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Cumming, of Trinity 
Church, in Washington City, D. ©. 





‘THE SAT 


| Sales of 400 bbls Western 
_ 17,75, on time, now he/d at $18, and 100 bb!is Clear 


' tations. 


direct and indirect tax paid by each white per- | 
son in the country, 84,24; number of real | 


number of Federal office-holders (exclusive of | 


' Boiler Iron have undergone no o 
LEAD is but little inquired after, and prices are | 40 
' barely maintained. 


| 1.0, each 
Shin 


eae 


URDAY EV! 


#@ To prevent a kitchen door from creak- 


ing, get a servant girl whose beaucomes to the 
house to see her, 


ge Vee Rear Worre.—“ Doctor,” said a 
despairing patient to his physician, “1 am ina 
dreadful state, Tean neither /ay nor set; what 
shalll do?” ‘* Why, then,’’ replied the doc- 
tor, very gravely, “I think you had better— 


WREKLY REVIKW oF THE 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BKEADSTUFFS—" be ¢ontinved |izht receipts 
of Flour, together with the 
sae oo eI 
cousumption, a er £ 
market. be pred rt mary eer et 
for sound old stock ; $4,376 4.62% for r and 
fresh ground from mew Wheat; $1,530 for 
old stock extra, inelud some Pitts extra 
family at the latterquot ; 600 bbis fresh 
ex'ra at $5; 500 manu! tresh 
ground extra family at 35,40, and 100 bbis St. Louis 
fancy at 36,50 # bbl. A of half bb's at $5 & 
pair h my sales yy ew my Oo %% rs have 
within the range ese 
been exovedingly quiet, with limited cakes at 
Corn Meal ‘s searce and advanced l2jc. Sales 
of 500 bbis at $3,50 for and $4 for Brandy- 


Ww ne. 

GKAIN—The r of al' descriptions this 
week have been light, and they will be mpi, A 
continue smal! until the harvest is over. 
Wheat crop in the ceztral and northern portions of 
Indiana and [lbneis and in the southern of 
Ohio, hive been seriously injured by the blight, 
but in otber sections, with one or two exceptions, 
there is every prospect of the most prolific yield. 
The demand has been and prices have ad- 
vanced 3.4¢ @ bushel. The sales reach 10,000 
bushels at 75e up to $1.05 for infer‘or and prime 
od Penney vania »nd Southern Red; $1 0501.10 
for good aad prime Ked ; $1,107 1,25 for old White, 
and $1.15-1,22 fornewdo Rye comes in s'owly, 
and itisin demand at Tic for old and 60¢65¢ for 
new. Corn isin good demand and has advanced 
3+4e # bushel. 
86 90c afloat, clozing at the latter rate, includin 
some White at 82"85¢ Oats have been in 
request. . Saies of 10,000 bushels Southern and 
Pennsylvania, mostly at 42°, and 1500 bushels 
new crop at 40c. The Oat crop in a port on of the 
We-t will be a failure. 

PROVISIONS—There has been a better feeling 
in the market, and some improvement ‘n prices. 
ess Pork at $17.25¢ 


ENING POST. JUS 


se 


Saies of 36,000 bushe « Yellow at | 


se fe 


From the Wheeling Times and Gasette. 
UGH IT MAY SBEM strange to many who 
ry. IO eres me doubt of the : 
will 
it to grow 


08 

_ keep it from failing off. There was a time when 
persons who had lost their hair were compelled to 
woes “ or go bald, but since the advent of Prof. 


'# Tonic, there is no Jonger any necessity of 


‘worthless imitations, as 
Mmarce.. callea by dif- 
words (Profe 
ae York), are 
a ists ani Patent 
Bancy acd Toilet 
States and Canadas. 


! pe a you WANT SOMETHING TO STRENGTH. 
» You? 


e* 


> 





U WANT A GOOD 

U ANT 7p, BUILD} 
WANT TO FERL WELL? _ 

} WANT TO vET RID OF NERVOUS. 


WANT ENERGY? 
+4 WANT TO SLEEP WELL? 
YOU WANT A BRISK AND VIGOROUS 
FEELING? 
If you do, ase Hoofand’s German Bitters 
gepenes by Dr. C. M. Jackson, 418 Arch Street, 
hiladelphia, Pa.. and sola by d and store- 
keepers t t the United . Canadas, 
— Indies or South America, at 75 cents per bot- 


? 


YOUR con- 


, 


po- 


| EVERY FAMILY should be ied with 
es ~ yd VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 
te ic effect in removing pa'n from ali sof 
the boly, has given it a world wide caption. 
No family having once used this medicine would 
| willingly be without it. It is what .ts name pur- 
ports, a Pain Kiler. So'd by all dealers in genuine 
family medicines. 





TO DYSPEPTICS.—Soda, Magnesia. and +1! 
Alkalies. either afford but temporary relief. or con- 
firm the disease into achronicaffection. The Oxy- 
genated Bitters immediately relieve and perma- 


vently cure all forms of Dyspepsia, aod stomach 
, drficulties. 


_ MARRIAGES. 


ts Marriage notices must always be accom- 
| panied by a responsible name. 





at $19. City packed Mess Beef 1a sold on'y in a | 


emal: way, for ship's stores. Dried Beef is scarce 
Bacon mecte a better inquiry this week; sales 600 
casks Hams at 9100 for plain, and 1013c for 
fancy canvassed, according to quality. Sides are 
scarce at Sic. ant Shoulders at 5ja64 In Bulk 
Meats there has been more doing, and prices are 
beiter. Sales of 200 casks Hams, in salt. at 8a8c, 
ani some in pickle on private terms. Sides are 
scaree, and Shoulders are worth 54¢. Lard—The 
2 ock of this article is very much reduced, and the 
Sapp z being hardly adequate to the demand. prices 
have heen fully maintained. Sales of 400 bbis at 
113120, and kege at 123713 % th cash. Butter 
i- du], ant sells at 10012c # th for 20 id packed. 
Cheese— The market is dull, as usua: at this season 
ot the year 


COTION—The warket is quiet. but prices are | 


steatily maintained. Saes of 700 bales, chiefly 
Uplands, at 13}¢13%c for middling, and middling 
tair qualities. 


been extremely light, and the stock in first hands 
is now about exhausted It has been in good re- 
quest, ant sales of 130 hhds No 1 were made at $32 
# ton. Tanner’s Bark is unchanged. A cargo of 

nish Oak sold at 13 % wn, and a lot of 
ak at $607. 

BEESWAX is in limited request at 30¢3lc # 
tb, cash, for good yellow. 2000 its so d at the lat- 
ter figure. 

COAL— Vessels are rather more plenty, but 
orders come in slow'y, and the market is very tn- 


| active, the sales being pretty much confined te the 


wants of the home trade, within the range of quo- 

FEATHERS come in slowly, and se! in lots at 
44460 ~ th for good Western. 

FRUIT—Domest'c Fruit of a1 kinds has been 
dall, and the sales unimportant 

HEMP —The stock is light, but there is very little 


oing. 
Hi DES—The demand has been limited, but hold- | 
| ers are firm in their demands 


A aa'e of 6000 Per- 
nambuco at lide # tb, on time. 

HOPS—The demand has been quite limited, and 
the sales have been only ina small way at 7e9c for 
first sort Eastern ani Western. 


IRON-—The Iron market continues exceedingly | 


dull, and in some instances, to effect sales, holders 
have submitted to « further concession of $1 ¥ ton. 


Sales of No 1 Anthracite at $21; No 2 at $18,50e | 


19. and No 3 at $18¢19 # ton, cash. 400 tons 


| White Iron sold at $19,6 mos. About 3000 tons 


Ra‘ls sold on private terms. Seotch Pig is entirely 
nominal in value Blooms are scarce, but there is 
little or no demand forthem. Prices of Bar and 


hange. 


450 pigs Virginia sold at 5fc 
¥ tb, cash 
LEATHER — There is a good demand for the bet- 
ter qualities of Spanish Sole ani Slaughter Leather, 
bat inferior descriptions are not wanted. 
LUMBER—Continues dull. The only sales re- 
ported are some Southern Yellow Pine Sap Boards 


' at $12¢13 & M feet, and some White Pine Shi 


—_— at$l4@¢M. Laths are dull at $1, 


SEEDS Cloverseed is wanted. Sales of 300 bus 
prime at $5 & 64 be. Theres is little or none com- 
ing forward. 


1,628 # bus. 


TALLAW—Co:tinues dull at 9c for City Ren- | 


dered, and 84 9c & th, cash, for Country. 
WOOL The receipts are increasing here has 


been rather more demand, but prices are without | 


change. 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 
July 24 —BREADSTUFFS—Flour firm; sales of 


| 6,500 bbis at $4,104,20 for State Wheat firm but 


quiet; a supply is wanted. Corn is firm, owing to the 
+mall stock on hand. Pork firm at $17,12}@17,25 


| for mess. Lard is buoyant and held at lljell§. 


Whiskey firm at 24c. 


CUTTON —We quote as follows: 
NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 


Upl’ds. Florida. Mobile. N. 0. & Tex. | 


1} 
123 
13} 


ll 
12 
13 


ll 
12 
13 


Ordinary ll 
Middling 12i 
Mid’ling fair 133 


PHIL ADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. | 


Correctep WREKLY. 
JONES’ SALOONS, 727 and 729 Arch Street, 


MEATS. 
Beef. 


Roasting rib, # 
reast and Neck 


™r oi stea 
tum “ 2ai4 , Young Lamb, whole 
Chu x Pieers a W hole carcase 
bates and nave.» i 

corne 
Tongues, fresh 


Mutton. 


6ia 8 


2) & Cutlet 
8 12: | Sweetbread, each 
oes i Pork. 


e | 
6 als | Young Pigs 


; Sait and fresh, 
Fore quarter 73 a87. | Feet, # set 
jind 1,00a1,25 | Tripe, 
Chop, # ai2 |iLard * 
Ca.veshead,ench 25 a37 | Hiams, s'iced 
| Bo.ogna sausages 
VEGETABLES. 
Lettuce, @ herd 225 | New pot’s(N J), @ bas 6! 
Rhubarb, buneh G6 a8 | Cabbages,@ head 8 alo 
(inion tops “* 1 | Carrots, dozen 10 
Radishes, @ hundred [Do do, @ 6a8 
bunehes 1.502 2,9 | Com pot’s,@ bus 1,00n1,37§ 
Bermuda potatoes, Onions, bus 80 
basket 1.25 | Peas, basket §1,00a1,25 


FRUIT. 
1.0¢01,50 ' Huckelberries & qt 


25 a3l | Blackberries 
12 | Raspberries. @ qt 


POULTRY AND GAMF. 
| Chickens, # fh 


D; SX) a8? | Sqb Pig’ns. pau: 
Chickens, @ pair 75 a1,25 | 
SHELLFISH. 
iN ¥ do, ¥ bbi, 10,00 iso 
50 a75 | Terrapins (Chess & 
16,00a.20,00 Dei) 6,00 8,00 
ver Cove, Lobeters, B 8 al? 
000 al2,00 | Clame, Vl 2,0002,50 
MISCELLANEOLS. 
ter. D 22 awe | Sait do, B 
; 14 a | Mackere! 
16 018 | Sem'ked Herring, bunch 
5a8 
406 


Tone 


iver, & 
Dried Beef, & 
Lam. 
18§a25 
4a 
10 al3 
1d als 
16 a20 


Apples. & bkt 
tho hi pk 
Cur quart 


18 
5 


ant »® 


Spring Cluckens, @ 10 ald 


25 ad? 


(ivaters ( Absecow 
ww tkt 
Do, o M 
Morns Kh 
¥v™M 


Bat 8 
Ro oe 
E.ces, doz . 
Corlfish 
liry Cod 
Ha ibut, B® 


B.ue Fish, B 


In Timothy nothing doing. Flax- | 
seed is wanted, und if here would command $1,60e | 


1 og, Loin, Chop, B9 ald | 
$3 a3} | 
8a9 


1,75 | 
10 a2 


A> apy For particulars, 
; , dress 


On the 22d instant, by the Kev. Fathor Blinkin- 
sop, Jons McQuagte, to Magy Josxraine Ma- 
| eumr, both of this city 
; Om the 15th instant, by the Rev. David Magili, 
| Miss Mantaa J. Wesver, of Philadelphia, to Mr. 
| Kopzgrt 8. Downs, of New York. 
| On the l4th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Blackwood. 
| Mr. AxDRew Harsison, to Miss Erta Marser.y, 
both of this city. 
In Manayunk, on ‘he 22d ultimo. by the Kev. A. 
| Culver, Mr. Avevst Sizcen, to Miss Evizapern 
Moierew, both of Manayunk. 
| On the 4th instant, by the Rev. A. Cookman, 
Mr Jouw K. Famowns, to Miss Lovisa McMvtuis, 
| both of this city. 


| 


Mr. James W. Prarr, to Miss Jane Frrapateics. 
,; both of New York city. 


_. Onthe 4th instant, by the Rev. W. Cathcart, 


| StRO*G. both of this city. 
, On the 15th instant, 
| Mr. Wiuiam H. O 

| ware, to Miss Jane H. Jones, f rmerly of Wash- 
ington City. 


the Kev. Andw. Manship, 





____ DEATHS. 


panied by a responsible name. 


On the 19th instant, Mrs. Mary MoCor, aged 


82 =. 
the 19th instant, Dororay, wife of Thos. Wal- 
ker, _ 69 years. 
On 18th instant, Caruanise Dr ece, aged 55. 
On the 20th instant, Mrs. Maria B. Kor, of 
| Frankford, aged 61 years. 
| On the 19th instant, Mrs. Jane Miius, — 
of the late Richard Mills, of Cecil county, Md. 
On the 18th instant, Rosarie, wife of Jacob 
Huebner, aged 42 years. 
On the 16th instant, Mrs. E:ranor, wife of Ezra 
| Sands, Sr. aged 74 years. 
; On the 19th instant, Racuet Lavery. 





: 21 zo 
| pn the 18th ins‘ant, Joun A. Puace ty, aged 77. 
| On the 18th instant, Ricnarp Durry, aged 23. 


On the 17th instant, Mr. Jossva Bower, aged | 


69 years. 


the 17th instant, Mr. Groram Livpsar, aged 
ears. 


.* = = —_ = a - eee + 
' THE STOCK MARKET. 
| Cogrectep ror THE Saturpay Eventxe Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 


No. 39 South Third Street. 


| The following were the closing quotations for Stocks 
on Saturday iast. The market closing steady. 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
ys LOANS. | Phil Ger & Nor §2; A2k 
U S6 pret eading 22] 23 
_ ™s "62 Minehi! 624 63 
"67 |} Har & Lan & + 
"6a - | Ches Vai 5 
85 Tioga 
* preferred - 
W & Bast sl 
| Long Is' and il 
| Wal'sport& E!m 10) lot 
Catawissa 6 6: 
CANAL STOCKS. 
{Sch Nav ai 9 
| “ preferred 16 
| Lehizh Nav 
| Morris Conao'd 


“ preferred 
low bet 
i Union 
! Sus & Tidewater 
BANK STOCKS. 
a9 | North America 129 
| Phi adeiphia 108 113 
Far & Mec ! 57 
Commercial 
N Labe 





_ 


“56 
| Phila 6 pret _ 
ja ‘ new 32 


12 


zs3 


Cam City 6 pr et 
Pitts 6 pr ct 

; “ 6 coupon 

| All’gy City 6pret - 
ie County - 


15 
R 6's 5 


4u 


Piha 


Penn 4 
te 5 
” 5 coupon 

Tenn 6 pr ct 

Kentucky 6 pr ct 


} sco — 
1014 102 
| 0 45 
Missouri 6's 

} 


£12 


7 


Penn R R 6 pr ct 
2d mort joan '#3 
C&AmRREpret 7 | 
PG&N => = 
Reading 


“ 


4135 


= 
= 


mort 
Pr 


2s 


| Lehigh Valiey 6’s 
Ches Val R R 6's 


Those RR 6's 

; Phi Wil & Ba! 

; ‘GOR R6 pret 

Long |[R R “* 

Sch Nav "82 “ 

| Lehigh Nav “ 

| Mort “ 
C&DcCal “* 

| Sus & Tid ’78 “* 

| Union Canal * 

|; Will’ms & Elmira 

| Ist mort 7 pr ct 

2d i zy 

| Catawissa “ 

North Pa 6 pret — S7t 
RAILROAD STOCK. 

Cam & Amboy 3 

| Pennsylvania 
Reaver Eeadow 
North Penna 


35 
b4 


1g 


M & M Pitts 
Exchange Pitis 
entucky 
Northera K 
fae bg y 
armers, Ky 
99 | Union, Na nu, Tenn 


BeSUEUSSZReR | F2¥KSS 


ISlSi ssi ice! 


-_ ~ 
_ 
—_ —— 


= * 
SYSSS' I 
| 





si 9 'N O Gas Light 


$2,000 A YEAR. 


46 years. 
én the 18th instant, Mrs. Evizagete Suits, aged | 


ee —_ pa “ 
Y 31, 1868. 


Solv bks 


On the 18th instant, by the Rev. J E Meredith. . 


BARK —The reecip's of Quercitron Bark have | Mr. Wretiam Ricnarps, to Miss Mary L. Arx- | 
b 
tiexsas, formerly of Dela- | 


, $800 to $1,200 


cy Notices of Deaths must always be accom- 


| 


| 
' 


; 
’ 


' 


On the 17th instant, Bexzamis W. Duwnam, aged | stable Patriot. 


' 
{ 
| 
| 


| 
| 


t 
i 
| 


| 


j 
' 


43) 


‘able Family Works, at Low Pr'cms, Wire trre- | 
| RESTING CorTants, and Superdiy Colored Plates, 
| For circulars, with full 


43 | cinnati. 
27 | 
| fail to 
— | SYRUP FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. It has 
| Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth 


health can be estimated 
, worth its weight in gold. 


' bowels, and overcome 


' world, in all eases of Dysentery and Viarrhea in | 


WE WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT, | 


and 


ee Lady or Gentleman) for every Town 
| County in the United States, to ey Oe 
business, by which from $100 to 

can be realized. } 
| stamp, 
| my29-tf 
j 


address, with 
ACTON & AYRES, 
41 N. Sixth St., Philada. 





i YSPEPSIA AND FITS.—DR. 0. PHELPS 

' BROWN, the grea’ curer of Consumption, was 

| for several years so badly afflicted by 

' gia, that for a part of the tume he was confinea 
his He was eventually cured by a prescrip- 

| tion furnished him by a young clairvoyant girl.— 

| This prescription, given him by a mere child, while 

' im @ state of trance, has cured everybody who has 
taken it, never having tailed onee. It is equally 

, eure ip cares of Fits as of . Thei 
ents may be found in any 
this val uabie 

, ceipt of ons stam 

Address PD) 


jiy1T-4t 


$10 


sion to any person on the re- 
to . 
0 PHELPS BROWN, 
No. 21 Grane &., Jersey City, 
Hew Jersey. 


A MONTH.—WANTED 300 Active 


Young Men. 
ined stam “ 
A.B. MARTIN 





jy lOO 


a genteel | 
oo mouth 


| outside wrapper. 


| [EP Bold by 


I will send | 


’ Dollar, as follows: A new 


| Ague Mixture—Blood Pills—Horse and Cattle 
of $5 only re- | them. 


| flylT-4t 


é 


a 





= — 7 ~% 
RATES OF, ADV ING 
Thirty-five poi ® for J : 
Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 
Double column Advertisomente—Oue olin: s 


line for every insertion. 
Ca Paywent is required in advanes. 
ite nee 


“TMB ATLANTIC: MONTHLY, 


FOR AUGUST, 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POS 

May be obtained weekly at the Periodica! Depote of 

DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos. 14 4 16 Ann %.,N.\ 

ROSS & TOUSBRY, No. 191 Nassae &., N.Y. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Ba!timore, Md. 

BURNHAAM, FEDERUEN & «O., Boston, Mans. 

SAFFORD & PARK, Norwich, Conn. 

HUNT & MINER, Pittsberc. 

&. W. PEASE & CO., 9% West 6th St., Ciacinuati, 0. 

McNALLY & CO., 75 Dearbors St... Chicago, Hi. 

A. GL NTER, No. 99 Third Ss. Louisville, Ks. 

HAGAN & BROTHER, Nashville. Tenn. 

ELE ADAMS, Davenpert, lows. 

bE. SEMON, Richmond, Va 

MILTON BOULEMET, Molnie. A's. 

J.C. MORGAN, New Orleans, La. 

JAMES DAVENPORT, St. Paw!, Minneeotn. 
Panodient deniers crneraliy thronghouwt the United 

States have it for sale. 





sow nkhary 


, AND POR SALE BY ALL PERIODICAL DEALERS, 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY is new scknew- 


| ledged to stand as the leading representative of 
American letters. The Publishers will spare ne 
pains to main‘ain its wel!-carned reputation. 


Price, $3,00 per annum. 25 cents a namber 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CU., 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 


Cornrectep ror tar Satcrpay Evestve Poer, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS. 
No 39 South Third Street 

Philadelphaa, July 24, 1858. 


PRNRSYLVANIA. a. 
Solvent banks 
New banks 
Relief notes 
Crawford, Tioga AL A. 

Shamokin no sale | Soly bks 1 to 5 dis 
New Jersey. MIssisstprt 
Solv bks par to ¢ dis! All bks uncertain 
DELAWARE. Louisiana. 
Solv bks par to } dis | Solv bks 1 dis 
MARTLAND. Onno. 
Baltimore i dis | Solv brs 
Eolv bks $ to } dis Kextreny. 
New Yorx. | Solv bke 
par to ¢ dis! INDIANA. 
Maine State benk 
Solv bks } dis ILLINOIS. 
New Haupsarre. Bolv bes 
Solv bks : dis | Missov Rt. 
VERMONT. | Solv bke 
Soly bks t dis | Texvesser. 
CoNsecticut ' Old danke 
Solv bks : | MicaieaN. 
MASSACIVSETTs. | Soly bts 13 dis | 
dis | Wisconst. 
| Solv bks 1é dis 
dis Texas. 
Commercial and A | 
ricultural 


Georei ' 
} dis | Solvent banks 1 dis 
18 to 5 dis| Sours CAROLIXA. 
4 dis | Solv bks 1 dis | 
& ' 
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VPSEVByyRyT 
' SENT FREE TO aNY ADDRESS. 


Our new Deseriptive Catalogue, of sixty octeve 
pages, by o eee collection ani better 
, vari istorical, Biographical 
M scellaneons Books than that of any ther books 
' gel.ing establishment in the country ; also, contains 
greater inducememts then ever before offered, 
mailed free to any address. Send for aC talogee. 
VAN3 & ©f., Publishers, 
677 Broadway, New York City. 
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$100 A MONTH. 


AGENTS AKF MAKING THIS AMOUNT 
tn se ling Ovr Cuzap Borrow of « L/V7NG- 
+  |STONS’S SIXTBEN YEsRS IN THE 
5dis| W/LUDS OF SOUTH AFRICA” 


- ‘ ur Cireular, with ieulars of A anda 
14 dis | wow of the Prem stmt Free ed acy’ 
sent, free of postage, 


' of tne 
ion resciph of Gatco, $1.25. 
rw , Publisher, 


48 North Socata, Philad 
my 29-1f cr 





1 dis 
1 dis 
1 dis 
2 dis | 


ldis’ PD. W. Evays, 


iJ : 
24 dis H. Prestox 





dis 


Ruops Istayp 

Solv bks 
Vireria. 
So!v bks 1 dis, 
Disrrict ory CoLumsia. Ga:veston 
Solv bks ¢ dis; CANADA. 
Norra Carouixa. | Solv bks 

Solv bks lée2 dis 








REV. J. E. KING, A. M., 
Principal. 

A FIRST CLiss SEMINARY for La- ps | 
dies and Gert'emen. Fal term opens Au- =| 
gust 19th, 1858. $32.50 pays for board and & | 
tuition in common English, for term of four- & | 
teen weeks Superb brick building, beauti- & | 
fully located on the Railroad, near Saratoga 


Springs. Superior facilities for Music, 2, 
Puinung and French. Students received * 


at any time, and ch d only for the re. 
sidue of the — 4 
For Catalogues, address the Principal a day, classified in the following order .— 
~ , Annuals and Presenta. | Hi and Travels, 4e., 
‘LF RGYMEN, TEACHERS, MECHA- | _ tion Books, | Juvenile Works, 
NICS, CLERKS and others, will find tbe | Agricultural Works. Law Hoots, 
offers made by THE AUBURN PUBLISHING | Bibles, Prayer & Hyma | Musical Books. 
COMPANY, for obtaining subscribers for their | _ Books, | Miscellaweous Works, 
new and superior SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS, very | Biographical Works, | Medical Rooks, 
liberal. and worthy of their prompt attention as | Botanical Works, _ | Natural History. 
they will receive, according to their ability, trom | Classical and Philoeophi- | Odd Fellowship & Pree- 
r year and incurnorsk. For _ oa! Works, | masonry, 
e:réulars and full particulars, address | Cookery. Domestic Eco- | Pootical Works, 
it E. G. STORKE, Agent, Auburn, N. Y. | _ nomy, &c., ! Works. 
aed Lexi-| Religious Biblical and 


| Dictionaries a 
cons, 20 al Wo 
Fiction, (Works ef) Bo *” 


} 

LEASE TO READ THIS.—If you want | School Books, 
Geographical Books, Seieutifie Works, 
German Books, 


employment, send at once for Mr. SEABS’ | 
CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Publica- | Sports and Pastimes 
ce Send for a Catalogue. Address 


tions are considered »mo 
Address. post-paid, ROBER G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 
jo19-3m 439 Chestnut St., Philads., Pa. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 


PAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
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GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO BOOK BUYERS!! 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Te form Clubs in Every Ten ond Village in 
the United Siutes 

To whom a larger commision will be given thas 

oan be had from apy other hous. New descrip. 

| tive catalogues (just issued) mailed free to 

address, containing al) the popular works of the 





Fort Edward Institate, 








the most saleable. 
& Publisher, 
181 William Street, New York. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


T. 8. ARTHUR and 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
Two Vols. a year, commencing in July and January. 
The best family Magasine.— Miss. Rep. 
Should sdorn the table of every lady.—Fort 
Plains Reg. 


No mother should be without it.—She/bywille 
News. 


730 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
A messenger of things pure and lovely —Barn- | 18 SUMMER ST., BOSTON, 


495 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 








Epirep Br 





TERMS—8$2 a year. Two copies, $3. 
Single numbers for sale by Periodical Dealers 
T. 8S. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnut Striet, Philadelphia. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN,” 


THE BEST OF THE AGRICULTURAL OR 
HORTICULTURAL PAPERS, for any latitude or 
locality, is published a ee 
taining 16 la uarto closely printed pages—at 
the low price ofsta year, by . 
LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
>: New York. 


jly3-eowtf 242 Choestaut St., Philade. 
N. B—A New Volume begins July Ist. Send 
for a Specimen Number. jy | 


\e 4; 
¢ Yl 10 iho 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 
FINE WATCHES and JEWELRY, ? NT LEGL A i 
at greatly reduced prices SILVE | ‘ pas 


lo> TuDIO 
WARE in great variety, warranted equal to coin. | i e375 Ong 
Ail orders by mail potmpity attended te. «— PHILADELPHIA S™®!) 


[bY & BAL‘, This ARM and HAND are so perfeot imitations 
je5-tf No. 12 South Second St, Philada of nature that the wearer's loss is quite unnoticed. 


The jo'nts of the elbow, wrist, fingers and thumb 
BOOK AGENTS! are all ‘ally moved by tendons, and 
WANTED toeell RAPID SELI.ING, Valu- 





ce” These Machines are now justiy admitsed te 
b the best in use for Fami'y sewing, making a new, 
strong, and elastic stitch, which will nor rip, evem 
i every fourth siiteh be out Circulars sent on ap- 
plication by letter Agents wanted. my8-18 


CARPA’S ACUUSTIC QIL—The genuime 
article and only cure for DEAFNESS! ~ 


jly17-8t 








JACKSON'S P AND TETTER EMBR 
TION. For sale by D. JAYNE & SON, 














rendered useful to the utmost extent. 
THE PATENT LEG has been in uce twelve yoars, 
| tors) Atty sont henorary swarde from distiogeiebed 
rs) fifty most aw 
and scientific soctetios fa the principal cities of the 
world; among which are the great Mrnats of the 


iculars, apply, if you 
live Bast, to HENRY HOWE, 102 Nassau St. N. 


Y.; if you lve West, the same, !t! Main St., Cin- 
mh15-tf 





UTILERS! MOTHERS!! MOTHERS!!! 
AN OLD NURSE POR CHILDREN —Don’t 
procure MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
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no equal on earth. 








LARGEST AND WONT SELECT ASSORTMENT 


uF 


Children, whether it arises from teething or from | 
any other cause 

ions of botties are sold year in the 
United States Bs a id end ell vee 


PRICE ONLY 25 CENTS A BOTTLE. 

FF, “woe unless the fac-simile of | 
CUKTIS & PERKINS, New York, is on the | 
throughout the world | 

mei 


Worup’s Exursiioxs in Loxpox and New Yous. 
Nearly 3000 limbs in daily use, and an ‘nere 
rnage indicate the satisfaction ‘Palmer's 
Pempbiens iving fall informatio to 
am giving full in D, sent 
| on _? B. FRANK PALMER 
| oold-ly 376 Chestnut St., Philada. 
et 
reo | T ~ 
ever consent to let her child thro the dis- | 
tressing and critical period teething Sithout the FURN ITURE. 
aid of this invaluable preparation. [If life and | 
WidmeteneitiPRICES REDUCED. 
It not only relieves the child from pain, but in- | 
vigorates the stomach and bowels, corrects acidity, , 
and gives tone and vigor to the whole system 
It will almost instantly relieve griping in the 
aah. 
"PWe believe it the best and murest remedy inthe | FIRST CLASS CABINET WARE 
IN THE UNION, 
524 WALNUT STREBT, 
Opposite Independence Square, Philade phia 
GEO. J. HENKELS, 
my 29-6m Formerly of 173 Chestnat Street. 





ESS CURED—Hewever Caused. 
Address DR. BOARDMAN, 
jly17-8t 12 Suffolk Place, Boston. 


ANTED, IMMEDIAT 








(MPLOY SENT. $50 A MONTH. A Re a 
+ side wanied ev wn | 
County im the United States, to engage 1 _ WAND TRAVELLING AG 
able and easy bus ness, by which ness which is sure to pay from $30 
may be certainly realized. For full lars, | Week. Particulars free te all whe 
address DR. 0 PHELPS BROWN 

jlylT-4t No. 21 Grand Bt., Jersey City, N. J. | 


MPORTANT INFORMATION .—The fol- | 
lowing five valuable ov on u r ——-> ; 
any address in ».ny part e Union, free -| 
ive Dol i you can pall them 
age, on receipt ot Five setiies tnteanelee Adores NRG 
ing effects of lL. quor—Fever and | 
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ing the intox 





Remedy—A'so, another Receipt, which cannot 
he e be ified—all, with fal: aireetions for using 
are all old-est biished remedies, 

the exeeption of th- Liquor antidote. The i 


dients can be bad at BStere. Address | particulars, 
JOHN P. rr Dresgist, Easton, Pa. | 
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* CHICAGO VERSUS BUFFALO. 


The presses of Chicago and Buffalo tell some | 


rather hard stories against the hotels of the 
two cities. So far we think Buffalo rather 
ahead. Witness the following — 

Saikh at a Borratvo Horm.—The Chicago 
Unien has the following : 

Guest.—Please, will you let me have a 
small piece more of the steak! Only a little 
biti 

Waiter.—Why I gave you a bit just now: 
what have you done with that! 

Giiett.—T ate ft. ht was very small and very 
tough. (Walter leaves guest and goes to the 
carver.) 

Waiter.—That man (points) wants a bit more 


AN! ANIMATED ‘REHEARSAL. =|, 

« a ca. . 4 

George Cotman, in his “ Random bad 
relates an amusing aneodote of Dodd :—Dodd, 
it seema, lived at ome time, when he was ful- 
filling an engagement at the theatre upon Rich- 
mond Green, in lodgings, with a companion of 
his solitude, who assumed the privileges, with- 
out the rights of a wife. Like all persons who, 
from great intimacy, think they have a right to 
differ and find fault with each other occasion- 
ally, they sometimes, when conversing ad libi- 
tum, started mooted pointa, which led to high 
words, followed ‘‘ by missiles, rather than me- 
taphors'’—it was the argumentum ad hominem, 
instead of the argumentum ad mentem: “the 
head and front of the offending had this extent, 
no more.’’ It was not exactly a word and a 


- 


amma 
ee gE 





blow; but the scene was rendered very ani- 


mated and effective at times, by the chairs and , 


crockery, or whatever else was at hand, con- | 


steak ; and he's finding fault too. 

Carver.—Mark that man, boys. He wants admired disorder. 
more; do you hear that? (to waiters;) spot | In ome of these domestic fracas, which hap- | 
hie. Tell that gent, waiter, that we can't | pened at dimmer, while the lady was screaming, | 
afford to feed him like an elephant, at the pre- | and Dodd was rattling the thincs about, the | 
gent rates. We shall raise him a dollar a day, | landlord, hearing the row, rushed into the | 
if he aska for “‘amore.’’ /room, to prevent, if possible, the farther de- _ 

N. B.—We since learn that the guest has | struction of property, and restore harmony. 
been taken by the police, as a ‘‘shadow.*’ ‘* How dare you, sir,” exclaimed Dodd, very | 

At A Cincaoo Hore:.—The Baffalo Re- | coolly, who was, at that very moment, in the 
public has the following : |act of brandishing in the air, like a trophy of | 

Scuive 1.—Arrival In the morning, of a victory after a hard-fought battle, some leg of 
party of gentlemen from the East, twelve in | boiled mutton, which he had taxen from a dish 
namber. _ on the table: “* How dare you, sir, intrude into 

lst Gentleman.—(To clerk in the office.)— our apartment whilst we are rehearsing? Don't , 
What is this confounded smell here ’ , you know one of the standing rules of our pro- 

Clerk.—Ca-a-e-n’t say: natural smell of the | fession is: No admittance behind the scenes ?"’ 
house, sir: good healthy smell, sir. “* Rehearsing !"’ oried the landlord, whilst, at 

Gentleman.—Probably ; I want twelve seats | °Y*TY step he took, the bits of china were 
seoured for myself and friends. crushing under his feet: ‘I could have sworn 

Clerk.—All right, sir. Have ‘em s’oured | gow were fighting.” 
right away. ‘No, sir,”’ said Dodd; ‘‘we were only re | 

Scuxe 2.— Gentleman finds his seat, | hearsing the Supper Scene of Catherine and Pe- 
with “@leven other chairs, reserved for him— | ‘¥chio, in the immortal Bard's very popular | 
waits about twenty minutes for his friends | #nd much adnilred comedy of The Taming of ' 
to come. Finally asks waiter what's the | “te Shrew.” 
matter. ' Dedd then directed him to read the bill of the | 

Servant.—Guess dey've got de distemper. play advertised for the night, which the land- 

Guest.—Distemper! what distemper ’ lord did, at the same time presenting Ais own, 

Servant.—Oh ! you see de house smells, and | witha heavy charge for broken earthenware, | 
people can’t stand de smell at fust, gnd gits | and headed: 
sick. Dats what dey calls distemper. | “Mr, Dodd, to John Wilson, Dr., for sundry , 

Gaest.—Will you go up to my friends’ | articles of china, &., broken at the rehearsal 
rooms, and tell them I am waiting’ (Rxit | of The Taming of the Shrew.’’—Spirit of the 
darkey.) Times. 

A period of half an hour is supposed to elapse. 
Gaest growing indignant and impatient. Enter 
“eullad pusson.’’ 

Guest.—(Impatiently,) Well, sir! 

Servant.— Well, de fact is, massa— 

Guest.— Well, sir, where's Simpkins? 

Servant.—Simpkins! well, de fact is, de nuss 
is jest a layin’ of him out. Died of de distem- 
per, sar: good many dies of dat. 


venient to handle, flying about the reem in 








To Rame a Crop or Cuicxens.—‘‘ Uncle Dad 
Morton,’’ of Vermont, tells 
story :— 

‘Them ancestors of our’n didn’t do nothin’ | 
halfways. But there’s an awful fallin’ off since | 
| them times. Why, in my time, when I was | 
a boy, things went on more economical than 
now. We all work’d. My work was to take | 


the following | 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC BEAUTIES. 


“I say, mister, here's me and my mate wants our fotergruffs took ; and mind, we wants 


‘em ‘amsom, cos they're to give to two ladies.”’ 











Booxs.—In books lies a worth far surpassing 
that of cities, or titled fields, or any other visi- 
ble and tangible products of the past. Won- 


drous, indeed, is the virtue of a true book. | 


Not like a dead city of stones, yearly crum- 
bling, yearly needing repair ; more like a tilled 
field, but then a spiritual field ; like a spiritual 
tree, let me rather say, it stands from year to 
year, and from age to age (we have books that 


| already number some hundred and fifty ages) 


and yearly comes its new produce of leaves, 
every one of which is talismanic and thauma- 
turgic, for it can persuade men. Oh, thou who 
art able to write a book, which once in the ten 


centuries or oftener there is a man gifted to | 
| do, envy not him whom they name city builder, 


and inexpressibly pity him whom they name 
conqueror or city burner. Thou art a conqueror 
and a victor; but of the true sort, namely, 
over the devil; thou, too, hast built what will 
outlast all metal and marble, and be a wonder- 
bringing city of the mind, a temple and semi- 
nary, and prophetic mount, whereto all kin- 
dreds of the earth will pilgrim. Fool! why 


other complaints, by weakening the health of 
the sheep. 

Sheep, no doubt, are greatly injured often- 
times by confinement to low, wet pastures, 
early in the spring, and by being compelled to 


A New Core vor Porato Ror. —The Newbury- 


_ port Herald publishes a new theory of the cause 
/and cure of potato rot, put forth by Mr. Paul 


Pillsbury, of Georgetown, Mase. He thinks the 


cause to be a small herbaceous insect that, per- 


forating the tuber, extracts the life of the vege- | 


table so that decomposition follows. 
medy, which he has tried for two years, is very 


simple, and within the reach of everybody in 


this vicinity. It is in the oyster shell, which 
he says contains a carniverous insect that wars 


, upon and destroys that so destructive to the 
, potatoes. He places a couple of shells in every 


| finds in that his remedy. 


potato hill, or lays them on the ground where 
the vines will come in contact with them, and 
It is very certain that 
the shells will be beneficial to the land as a fer- 
tilizer, and if at the same time they will pre- 
serve the vegetable, they will answer a double 
purpose, and become of great value to our 
farmers. 


Hoe Cnocera.—I have noticed several arti- 
cles in your paper on the hog cholera and its 
eure. 


The re 


My 1, 8, 21, 22, 2, 29 21, 25, 22, 10, were a seot of 


I have tried a great many things, but | 


. | 

 —-« The Riddler. 

' 

} MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEE POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


I am composed of 30 letters. 


the 6th century, whore chief was John Asou- 
page, 0 Syrian Philosopher 

| My 2, 18, 11, 21, 12, 20, 3, was a daughter of Las 
midon, King of Troy, by Strymne, daughter 
of the river god Soamander 

My 3, 20, 4, 8, 27, 22, 21, 28, 16, 10, wore a sect of 
the 2d century, who abstained from mar- 

riage, wine and animals. 

My 4, 12, 24, 8, 19, 30, was the last King of Athens. 

My 5, 4, 1, 27, 90, 14, is an astronomical instrument 
graduated to 45 deg. 

, My 6, 3, 8, 5, was the 6th and most execrable of 

the Roman Emperors, he was born at An- 
tium, in Letium, A D., 37. 

My 7, 27, 24, 21, 28, 3, 11, is the 3d order of sub- 


rachiate malacopterygious fishes ; it includes 


the cod, haddock, 4c 
My 8, 15, 29, 27, was the daughter of Coe!us and 
Terra. 


have found nothing to answer the purpose, | My 9 8, 5 17, was the god of Love; he is said to 


until I tried sweet milk and red peppers boiled 
together, which has proved to be a sure cure in 


every case both last year and this. 


eat low, aquatic grasses, and lie exposed all | 


,night to the chilling winds, on the cold, | 


Useful Receipts. 


damp ground. 


It is generally well known that the most | 
favorable regions for sheep raising and those in | 


| which it has been most successfully pursued, 
_are those of a hilly, mountainous description, 
| where little or no aquatic vegetation is pro- 
duced. 

Place sheep on high land, then they thrive 
‘and do well. If there is anything to be had 
worth eating, I'll warrant you the sheep will 
| find it. I have often walked over fields where 


Recipe.—For one hog take one quart of sweet 
milk and three or four pods of red peppers; 
boil together, give it warm, and in six hours 
your hog will be ready for some corn, or any 
other feed you are giving it.—A. M. G., in Ohto 
Cultivator. 


Rewepy ror THs Scovre.—A correspondent of 
the Mark Lane Express, has used acorn flour 
with success. Whenever he found symptoms | 
of scours or diarrh@a in any of his cattle, he 
ordered two good handfuls of acorn flour to be | 
mixed in a bran mash and given warm imme- , 
diately, continuing it once a day until the dis- | 
ease disappeared. It proved a never-failing | 
cure, in his own case and that of his neigh- | 
bors. 





Brackserry Wixe.—There is no wine equal 


_ to the blackberry wine when properly made, 


| either in flavor or for medicinal purposes, 


and | 


| all persons who can conveniently do so, should | 
; manufacture enough for their own use every | 


year, as it is invaiuable in sickness as a tonic, 


| and hothing is a better remedy for bowel dis- 


| there scarcely seemed to be any vegetation of 
| any sort; the grass seemed to be all parched | 


| to death, what little there was ; but there would 


euds, appearing to be well satisfied with what 


J 
' 


eases. We therefore give the receipt for ma- 
king it, and having tried it ourselves, we speak | 


advisedly on the subject:—-‘‘Measure your | 


: | berries and bruise them; to every gallon add- 
be a fine flock of sheep, all chewing their | ing one quart of boiling water. 


Let the mix- 
ture stand twenty-four hours, stirring occa- 


have been produced without parents 

My 10, 15, 27, 17, 1, 3, 8, is the name of a beok in 
high estimation among the idolators of Hin- 
dostan. 

My 11, 1, 18, 6, 14, 5, 8, was a Grecian warrior in 
the army against Troy. His voice was louder 
than the combined voices of fifty men 

My 12, 30, 25, 3, 20, 21, 27, 90, 16, was a denomi- 
nation of the first century. They taught that 
faith may and ought to be dissembled. 

My 13, 3, 27, 30, 1, 5, 13, 27, 25, 17, 9,10, was o 
festival of the Roman Church. 

My 14, 21, 7, 8, 21, 30, is a large river in Asia, 
emptying into the Euphrates. 

My 15, 23, 4, 28, 12, 8, was the most valiant of the 
Trojan chiefs 

My 16, 25, 5, 4, 29, 17, is aterm applied to the 2d 
family of abdominal malacopterygious fishes, 
such as the pike, flying fish, &c. 


My 17, 27, 19, 8, 21, 27, is a term applied to the | 


3d order of repties, as the crocodile, alli- 
gator, 2c 

My 18, 4, 15, 21, 5, 20, was one of the men who sprang 
from the dragon’s teeth, sown by Cadmus at 
Thebes. 

My 24, 27, 6, 4, 16, 5, 13, 24, 3, 27, 26, 15, wasa 
spectacle represented at Paris, Sep., 1424, in 
the cemetery of ‘‘ Les Innocents.’’ 

My whole has of late been turned into a Pugilis- 

tic Academy. J. B. M. 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
There was a widowed mother, 
Whose son had gone to sea; 
Bare headed on the deck she stood, 
And farewells oft did me. 


But when his ship did further get 
Upon the briny ~>a, 
A wreck she rolled, and the brave boy met 


they had to eat. Whereas, turn acow in such a | 


sionally ; then strain off the liquor into a cask, oy ame — 


Gudet.—(With hair on end.) Dead! dis- 


eare of the hens and chickings, and I'l! tell yer | 


journeyest thou wearisomely, in thy antiqua- 


how I raised ’em. You know Ise a very 
thinkin’ child, al’as a thinkin’, 'cept when I'se 
asleep. Well, it came to me one night to raise 
a big let of chickings from one hen, and I'll 
| tell ye how I did it. I took an old whiskey 
barrel and filled it up with fresh eggs, and then 
put it on the south side of the barn, with some 
horse manure around it, and then set the old 
hen on the bung-hole. The old critter kept 
her sittin’, and in three weeks I heerd a little 
‘peep.’ Then I put my ear to the spigot, 

+-Gireat gods | ome may wife? when the peeping growed like a swarm of bees. 
-—Oh, sar! dat’s what I want to tell! 1 aidn’t say anything to the folks about the 

you. She's been buried eber sence ten o'clock, | patching, for they'd all the time told me I was 
sar. Sent fur you seberal times: guess you | . 4401, but the next mornin’ I knocked in the 


was smokin’, an’ we didn’t want to ’sturb you. | 
; ¢ head of the barrel, and covered the barn floor, 
She Was dead afore she got to her room: she en poi os 


was dead immejitly after breakfus. Hab to 
bary ‘em fast here, massa: bodies spile quick A Dxrisition wy Pourricat Ecoxouy.—‘* Will 
in Chicago. Yah, yah! you never learn, my dear, the difference be- | 
(Exit guest, with his hands on his abdomen, | tween real and exchangeable value’? The 
and a how! of pain.) | question was put to a husband who had beep | 
lucky enough to be tied to a political econo- | 
Tuar Graar (oose.—Seeing a recent notice | mist in petticoats. ‘Oh, yes, my dear, I 
of a. wild goose, reminds’us of an incident in | think I begin to see it.’’ ‘‘Indeed!’’ re- 
the life of the Rev. Jesse Lee, which we read | sponded the lady. ‘‘Yes,”’ replied the hus- 
many years ago. Mr. Lee was a Methodist tra- | band. “For instance, my dear, | know your 
velling preacher, and often in his journeys | deep learning, and all your other virtues. 
called at a house where the man was pious That's your real value. But I know, also, | 
but his wife was not. Mr. Lee and other mi-/| that none of my married friends would swop | 
nisters often conversed with her on the sub- | wives with me. 
ject of religion, but without any apparent ef- | value.’’ 
fect. This family had a single goose, for | 
which they were desirous of obtaining a mate. | Fiorexce Niownxeate.—But by-and-by the 
The old lady said considerable on the subject ; | drawing-room doors are thrown open, and the 
but her husband replied : | ambassadress enters, smiling a kind and gra-. 
“(Never mind, wife, God will send us a gan- | cious welcome, Behind her are her daughters ; 
der.”’ | by her side, a tall, fashionable, haughty beauty. | 
When Mr. Lee called there again, he found |! could not help thinking how beautifal she | 
that while a flock of wild geese was flying over, | looked; but the next instant my eyes wan- 
@ noble gander had separated itself, and had | dered from her cold unamiable face to a lady | 
remained with the single goose that needed | modestly standing on the other side of Lady | 
a mate. This fact had made such an impres- Stratford. At first I thought she was a nun, | 
sion on the mind of the lady who owned it, | from her black dress and close cap. She was | 
that she became serious and hopefully pious. | not imtroduced, and yet Edmund and I looked | 
Mr. Lee, on hearing this, exclaimed— ateach other at the same moment to whisper, | 
“That's a good one; here is a woman who | “It is Miss Nightingale!’’ Yes, it was Flo- 
resisted all the learned preachers, now con- rence Nightingale, greatest of all now in name 
verted by a stray goose.”’ and honor among women. I assure you that I | 
was glad not to be obliged to speak just then, | 
Wear Ressonen.—Driving out one day last | for I felt quite dumb as I looked at her wasted 
fall to see a relation of my wife, we took with | figure and the short brown hair combed over 
us the little daughter of a particular friend, | her forehead like a child’s, cut so when her life | 
a child of some six years old. While my was despaired of from fever but a short time 
wife went into the house (the family being | ago. Her dress, as I have said, wes black, 
sick) remained out in the ganien with | made high to the throat, its only ornament | 
** Pan,’’ and strolling into the summer-house, | being a large enamelled broach which looked 
we sat down. I was whittling a stick and she to me like the colors of a regiment surrounded 
was sitting alongside of me, very attentively with a wreath of laurels, no doubt some grate- 
watohing the process. After a few minutes’ ful offering from our men. To hide the close 
silence, looking up in my face, in her inqui- | white cap a little, she had tied a white crape 
sitive way, she asked : *‘Chartie, what are you | handkerchief over the back of it, only allow- 
cutting tha{ stick for!’ ' ing the border of lace to be seen: and this gave 
“Oh, just’ for fun,’’ was my reply, more to the nun-like appearance which first struck me 
answer the child than anything else. on her entering the room, otherwise Miss Night- 
She said nothing for several seconds, but | ingale is no way striking in appearance. Only 
appeared to be intently thinking; evidently | her plain black dress, quiet manner and great | 
revolving some momentous question in her renown, told so powerfully altogether in that 
little brain. Finally, with a longing for infor- assembly of brilliant dress and uniforms. She 
mation on every expreasive feature : ' is very slight, rather above the middle height ; 
** Well, if you are cutting just for fun, Char- | her face is long and thin, but this may be from 
liej why don’t you laugh!’ Saamgy ilimess and great fatigue. She has a 
Imagine the same question addressed to | very prominent nose, slightly Koman; and 
yourself! I faucy yon would have done as J | small dark eyes, kind, yet penetrating; but 
did—taughed a little. — Anickertocker. | her face does not give you at all the idea of 
great talent. —Mrs. Hornhy’s Court of the Sultan. 


temper! and where's Taylor! 
Servant.—He got de distemper too. 
Guest.—And Jenkins and Sinith ’ 
Servant.—Oh! de doctors been a holdin’ a 
conselativa over dem half an hour. 
Geest.—Good heaven! And Jones, and Bar- 
ker and Williams ! 
Servanit.—Oh, dem’s been in de collapsed 
stage dese two hours. Dey’ll be in de coffins 
afore you get frough yer dinner. 





That’s your erchangeable | 
| 





PT The ugliest of trades have their moments , 
of plessere. Now, if I were a grave-digger, or | pe It is said that ivy will not cling toa 
even a hangman, there are some people I could | poisonous tree or other substance. What a 
work for with great enjoyment.—Leugles Jer- pity that the tendrils of woman's heart have 
veld. not the same salutary instinct. 


_ with entire success during the last ten years. 


rian fervor, to gaze on the stone pyramids of 
| Geeza, or the clay ones of Sacchara? These 
| Stand there, as I can tell the idle and inert, 
| looking over the desert, foolishly enough, for 
the last 3,000 years; but canst thou not open 
thy Hebrew Bible, then, or even Luther's ver- 
| sion thereof?— Carlye’s Sartor Resartus. 
| Coup Warer to Curr Scatps.—I placed a 
| large tub full of cold water, with plenty of ice 
| in it, by the side of a large kettle full of water, 
| which was boiling very fast. I then rolled up 
my sleeve above the elbow, and thrust it into 
' the kettle of boiling water upto the elbow, then 
‘immediately back into the tub of ice water, 
| letting it remain a few seconds, then into boil- 
,ing water again, repoating this process ten 


times in a minute, without injury or inconve- | 


nience, not even making my arm look red. 
From this experiment I suggested the propriety 
of using cold water baths instantly after being | 
scalded. I have practiced the above remedy | 


Cold water is always handy where there is hot | 
water. The sooner cold water is applied after 
scalding, the surer will be the cure.—Ohio Cw- | 
tivator. 
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ITCH OR SCAB IN SHEEP. 


POR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


trouble to milk her; or turn a horse in the 
field, and in a week’s time he would be as poor 
as a crow. 

There is no other stock pays the farmer bet- 
ter than sheep, providing they are well housed, 
well fed, and have plenty of good, high land 
to roam over. A Jenszy Farmer. 


EARTH-MULCH FOR MEADOWS. 


meadow and spread over it,’’ and the same 
fact has, no doubt, been frequently observed. 
The remark reminded us at first glance, of Mr. 
Dickinson's practice of mulching his meadows 
with burned turf from the roadside, as well as 
with barn manures, and of his opinion of its 
highly beneficial effect upon the growth of 
grass, especially the former application. 





The effect of this earth-mulch is most sensi- | hardest water, and, therefore, it should be kept 


when its character is appropriate to the | on every toilette-table. To the taste it is rather 


| soil; so Thaer advises sand for marshy mea- | sweet, is used for cleansing the hair, is an ex-_ 


ble 


dows, clay and muck for sandy and loamy 


ones, but says that any kind of fertile soil will 


be found beneficial. The scrapings of yards nate of soda as a cooling beverage. 


field, in a week’s time it would not be much | 


| 


} 


| 


| 


| 


} 


‘An astonishing effect,”’ says Thaer, ‘‘is | soda, in the proportion of a large handful of 
often produced from earth being carried to the | borax powder to about ten gallons of boiling 


| 
} 
' 


to every gallon adding two pounds of sugar; | 
cork tight, and let it stand till the following | 
October, and you will have wine ready for use, | 
without farther straining or boiling, that will | 
make lips smack as they never smacked under | 
similar influence before.’’—Germantown Tele- | 

Borax we Wasxuive.—The washerwomen of | 
Holland and Belgium, so proverbially clean, and 
who get up their linen so beautifully white, use 
refined borax as a washing powder instead of 


water; they save in soap nearly half. All the 
large washing establishments adopt the same 
mode. For laces, cambrics, &., an extra 





lines (required to be made very stiff) a strong | 
solution is necessary. Borax being a neutral 
salt does not in the slightest degree injure the | 


| texture of the linen; its effect is to soften the | 


and roads, the bottoms of ponds and ditches, | 


| burned clayey or loamy turf—all have a very 
| sensible effect in improving meadows, ‘‘ because 
| it gives to the herbage a disposition to put forth new 

roots and shoots, especially in the weaker tufts of | the quantity of tea used will be at least one- | 
| grass, and thus strengthens and multiplies the | fifth.—London Field. 


plants.”’ 
Pohl, in his Annals of Agriculture, published 


|in Germany some fifty years ago, terms this | 


| mode of spreading fresh earth over the surface 


Mr. Editor—There are few diseases, perhaps, | 
more generally or more deservedly dreaded | 
than the ‘‘scab.’’ In many sections of the | 
country, where sheep husbandry is sane | 
on an extensive scale, the losses resulting from | 
ita prevalence in years past, have been im. | 
mense. 

It is indubitably a contagious disease, and | 
while it is easily propagated by simple contact, | 
is often communicated to animals that have | 
never been brought into collision with those | 
diseased. 

Like many of the virulent and loathsome | 
diseases which have of late years astonished | 
mankind by their unheralded appearance, and 
perplexed medical men by their inveteracy, it | 


smother and kill the grass. 
rf coarse—fine, well decomposed, and not in 


of meadows, ‘‘a renewing or making young 
again of meadow land.’’ That such would be 
ita effect we can very readily conceive, for it is 
well known that earthing any plant causes 
new roots to spring forth, and this is followed 
by new shoots, and should the earth applied 
be of a fertilizing nature, a considerable im- 
provement would follow. 

A manure-mulch would, no doubt, exert a 
greater effect, if care was taken that it did not 
It should be fine 


clods, that it would sink at once to the roots of 
the grass; or coarse and strawy, or spongy, 
that the grass might readily find its way through 
it. We commend the subject to the attention 


may well be called ‘‘a pestilence which walketh | of correspondents especially interested in grass 
in darkness.’’ We are not, perhaps, warranted | culture.— Country (/entleman. 


in considering it strictly epidemic, though it 


sometimes seems to be conveyed through the | 
atmosphere, and particularly in those seasons | 
when there is a superabundance of wet, and 
which are generally unfavorable to sheep in | 
various other ways. The treatment of this 
disease ia very simple. It is discovered by the 
animal’s rubbing or scratching itself, and mak- 


ing a peculiar motion with the lips. The scabs | 


are sometimes dry and sometimes moist, spread- 


ing very rapidly, though the animal keeps | 
healthy in other respects, and generally more | 


healthy than before. 

Afterwards the disorder becomes interns 
and the sheep becomes emaciated, and Qles 
from weakness and pain. If the scab is ob 
served at an early period, it may be prevented 
from spreading any farther. One of the best 
remedies is a strong decoction of tobacco, mixed 
with limewater and oil of vitriol in equal parts, 
and used as a daily wash for some time ; it will 
almost always effect acertain cure. Another ex- 
cellent remedy is a decoction of hellebore mixed 
with vinegar, sulphur, and spirits of turpen- 
tine—equal parte. Internal remedies are of 
no use except when the disorder has indaced 


Scare Crows.—An image hid in the limbs of 
a tree or placed in a skulking attitude in some 


| obscure place—behind a stump or fence for in- 


stance—I have found to be the very best. Have 
you not sometimes wondered at the Loldness of 
the birds when you have been about your work 
unarmed’ And when you have tried to shy 
up to one with a gun did you ever succeed’ 
Take the hint, then, and instead of erecting a 
coat and breeches in the open part of the field 
where the cheat is quickly detected, hide the 
| image, so that you can hanily tell what it is 
| yourself. The keen vision of his crowship will 
| detect it, but will not enable it to determine 
whether the suspicious thing is genuine or 
| bogus; and until it settles that question, will 
keep aloof. Two or three images thus placed 
have this year kept the birds entire/y away from 
a lot adjoining a grove wherein hitherto they 
have been wont to congregate to ** build their 
nests and hatch their young.’”’—ARural New 
Yorker. 


Tra.—To give to black tea the flavor of 
| green tea, add a single leaf from the black cur- 
‘ rant tree. 


; 


celient dentrifice, and in hot countries is used 
in combination with tartaric acid and bi-carbo- | 


Good tea | 
cannot be made with hard water; all water | 


| may be made soft by adding a teaspoonful of | 


; 


| 
| 


| 


! 


| 


borax powder to an ordinary-sized kettle of | 


water, in which it should boil. The saving in 


Preservixe Eoos.—If M. H. C. wishes to pre- 
serve eggs for the table in winter, let her dip 
them, according as she gets them (the fresher | 
the better), in warm lard, and then lay them | 
in a simall barrel in layers, filling up the spaces | 
with salt. I brought some in this way to Mel- | 
bourne in °57, and had but three eggs out of 
two hundred that I used on the voyage that | 
had not ‘milk’? in them, and only one) 
uneatable.—M. T. (Dusui) in London Field. 


How to Cook Ciams.—Take one dozen clams | 
—open, saving juice and meat—chop the meat 
fine. Take six eggs, mixing the white and the | 
yolks; then mix the clams (juice and meat) 
with the eggs, and cook over a slow fire, stir- | 
ring constantly till the mixture has the consis- 
tency of stiff cream. Take off and serve—a | 
dish fit for a king.— Country (Gentleman. 


Harness Biackinc.—I send the following re- 
cipe for making harness blacking, which I have 
used constantly: —Take two ounces of bees- 
wax, and cut as thin as possible; cover it with 
turpentine, and let it remain until dissolved ; | 
and add one ounce of ivory black and a tea-— 
spoonful of sweet oil. Mix well together. If 
it gets too stiff, add a little more turpentine.— 
London Field. 

Remepy ror Bites axp Stixos.—As many of | 
our readers are preparing to travel or go to the | 
country for the summer, it may be useful to 
remind them that an ounce vial of spirits of | 
hartshorn should be considered one of the in- 
dispensables, as in case of being bitten or stung 
by any poisonous animal or insect, the imme- 
diate and free application of this alkali as a 
wash to the part bitten, gives instant, perfect 
and permanent relief, the bite of a mad dog 
(we believe) not excepted; so will strong 
ashes-water.— Hall's Journal of Health. 

So every spirit, as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procare 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight 

With cheerfu grace and amiable sight ; 
For of the soul the body doth form take, 
For sol is form, and doth the body make 


— Spenser 


; 


A stranger sat beside a mound— 
A grave it seemed to bk— 

And at its foot a wiliow stood, 
That o’er it oft did me. 


Now one more hint; our fathers bled 
For home and liberty ; 
And freedom’s flag above their heads 
Did fair and gently m-<. 
E. D. WRAY. 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
If to think you’re inclined, 
You by reason will find 
That my Arst is expressive of what you must do; 
And 'tis clear to my mind, 
If you're my second and third combined, 


quantity of the powder is used, and for crino- | That you will tell me the anewer is true. 


CINROS. 


RIDDLE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVEYING POST. 


Five letters, when they’re placed aright, 

My name will surely bring to light. 

Tis often seen in the farmer’s lot, 

And sometimes in his humble cot 

Erase first letter and you'll find, 

What we often seen in summer time ; 

We see by omitting two and three, 

The cause of much crime and misery; 

Without number two, ‘tis very plain, 

That for me thousands have been slain. 

This, my friend, (take no offence,) 

You can guess if you’ve common sense. 
Warren, Vt. HARP. 


ANAGRAMS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Louis Price us. 
Fat cat I lie. 
Sex in Prose. 
Pen thy house. 
Cat-nip oil, Pa. 
Roman toys. 

I, you brat. 
Tied Brutis. 


From Niger. 

U roast Reuben. 
Near it, a red men. 
C, pray to Chili 
Plain iey trip. 

I mean Glory. 

I lent to a man 


PROBLEM. 
WRITTBE FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Two houses whose different heights are as 9 to 5, 
are standing on a level plain 120 feet apart. It is 


found that a string of 15 bnots in length will just 
, reach down from the top of the higher house to the 
| middle of the distance between them; and a string 
, of 13 knots in length wi!l reach from the top of the 
, lower house to the same spot. Required the re- 
| spective heights of said houses. 


(By knots I mean proportiona! Jengths.) 
DANIEL DIEFENBAOCH. 
Crotsersville, Snyder Co., Pa. 
CONUNDRUMS. 

(ce What's the difference between Joan of Are 
and Noah’s Ark? Ant.—Noah’s Ark was made of 
woo, and Joan of Are was Maid of Orleans. 

(ay Why wes the prophet Nathan greater than 
the Mediterranean’? Ans.—Because the Moditer- 
ranean is a sea, but Nathan was a seer (sea-or.) 

ta Why was the first day of Adam’s life the 
longest ever known? Ans —Because it had no 


Eve! 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA—Frederic Henry 
Alexander Humboldt. CHAR«DE---General 
George Washington. CHARADE—Lamp-post.— 
CHARADE—Sack-a-too. PROBLEM—12% sores. 


pa? Atarecent meeting of the Fellows of 
the Ethnological Society, as an illustration of 


the fallacy of attempting to distinguish the 


| races of men by their skulls, Mr. Craufurd 
| mentioned that Mr. Owen was making a claasi- 


' 


! 


fieation of African skulls, when one that he 
said was undoubtedly an African was found to 
be the skull of a Scotch er 
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